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“Has America Produced a Poet?” 


Mr. Goss is careful to state that the enquiry is not his, 
but the editor of The Forum's. That gentleman must bear 
the blame for the ‘ audacious query,’ if blame there be. ‘On 
the face of it,’ says Mr. Gosse, ‘ the question is absurd.’ Hav- 
ing thus cleared himself of the responsibility of the interro- 
gation, he proceeds to answer it in the negative. For al- 
though America never possessed ‘so various and so accom- 
plished singers, gifted in so many provinces of song, as at 
the present moment, '—although Mr. Stedman’s manual o 
American poetry awards ‘the meed of immortality ’ 
about one hundred of Columbia’s sons and fiackins’s — 
there is no American worthy to join the small choir of 
‘English inheritors of unassailed renown.’ In other words, 
while America has produced poets in abundance, of great 
poets she has produced not one. 

To Mr., Gosse’s thinking, ‘ the learning, fidelity and cath- 
olic taste’ displayed in Mr. Stedman’s ‘ Poets of America’ 
are not shared in the same degree by any other living Anglo- 
Saxon writer; but the author has ‘mapped out the heavens 
with a telescope;” and, seen through a glass, the smaller 
stars acquire a size and brilliancy by which they may not 
be fairly judged. To the close observer, planetoids appear 
as planets. In the heavens of English song, the planets 
visible to Mr. Gosse’s naked eye are Chaucer; Spenser and 
Shakspeare; Milton, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Burns; Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats. This is the chrono- 
logical order of their appearance. It is notoriously difficult 
to count the stars, and Mr. Gosse fails ‘to enumerate one of 
the lights in his own constellation; he repeatedly speaks of 
them as numberingtwelve. ‘ What dead American is worthy 
to join the twelve, and make an Anglo-Saxon baker’s dozen?’ 
he demands. That there is not one deserving of that high 
honor is the less lamentable since the baker’ s-dozen is al- 
ready made up. 

Longfellow,—Bryant,—Emerson,—Poe. If any addition 
to the British baker’s-dozen were to be made from the ranks 
of America’s departed worthies, the selection would have to 
be confined to this brief list. Which of the four would be 
chosen? The fame of the first-named ‘has unduly declined.’ 
‘In the face of those impatient youngsters who dare to 
speak of Longfellow and of Tupper in a breath,’ Mr. Gosse 
asserts that ‘the former was, within his limitations, as true 
a poet as ever breathed. His skill in narrative was second 
only to that of Prior and of Lafontaine. His sonnets, the 
best of them, are among the most pleasing objective sonnets 
in the language. Like a conscientious artist, he rose to 
better and better things, even at the risk of sacrificing his 
popularity.’ Yet the writer thinks it needless to disprove 

“what nobody now advances, that he was a great or original 
poet.’ So much for Longfellow. As for Bryant, he was | ‘. 
poet of a less attractive but somewhat higher class.’ ‘ His 
poetry isa hybrid: of two English stocks, closely related.’ 

The * imaginative formula’ is that of the Wordsworth of 


* Tintern Abbey,’ the verse is that of the Coleridge of ‘ Mt. 
Blanc;’ 


‘and having in very early youth produced this dig- 





nified and novel flower, Bryant did not try to blossom into 
anything different, but went on cultivating the Coleridge- 
Wordsworth hybrid down to the days of Rossetti and of 
villanelles.” So he, of course, cannot claim a place among 
the masters. 

When we read Emerson’s best verses, we ‘ ascend into a 
sphere where neither Bryant nor Longfellow, with all their 
art, have power to wing their way.’ If he ‘had been fre- 
quently sustained at the heights he was capable of reaching, 
he would unquestionably have been one of the sovereign 
poets of the world.’ He was not often so sustained, how- 
ever, and the volume which ‘holds the brilliant fragments 
that we know so well,’ ‘holds them as a mass of dull quartz 
may sparkle with gold dust.’ His position in relation to 
Wordsworth and Shelley is that of ‘an asteroid among the 
planets.’ Of Poe it is affirmed that ‘the posy of his still 
fresh and fragrant poems is larger than that of any other 
deceased American writer, although Emerson may have one 
or two single blossoms to show which are more brilliant 
than any of his.’ Such enthusiasm as Mr. Gosse permits 
himself to feel, or at least to show, in considering the singers 
of America, is called forth by ‘the Baltimore poet,’ as he 
terms the author of ‘The Haunted Palace.’ If his ‘range 
had been wider,’ if he ‘had not harped persistently on his 
one theme of remorseful passion for the irrecoverable dead, 
if he had employed his extraordinary, his unparalleled gifts 
of melodious invention, with equal skill, in illustrating a 
variety of human themes, he must have been with the great- 
est poets.” ‘From Tennyson to Austin Dobson, there is 
hardly one [English poet] whose verse-music does not show 
traces of. Poe’s influence.’ Yet even he is not to be named 
with the thirteen immortals, 

The good intention of Mr. Gosse’s paper is not to be ques- 
tioned, even though his conclusions may not be generally 
admitted. If any asperity is shown, it is in the treatment of 
Sidney Lanier, whose praises were dinned into his ears so 
persistently when he was in Baltimore, that he would not 
have thought it possible there could be any increase in the 
fervor of the poet’s admirers within the past three years. 
‘A painful effort, a strain and rage,’ he finds to be ‘the most 
prominent qualities i in everything he wrote. From 
Baltimore drunk with loyalty and pity, I appeal to Baltimore 
sober.’ The appeal is likely to prove vain, we fear. There 
‘is alittle fling at Boston, Cambridge and Concord, too, in the 
criticism of Poe. It is absurd to insinuate that New Eng- 
land refuses to acknowledge Poe’s merit as a poet to-day, 
because he was ‘very rude and naughty at the Boston Lyceum 
in the spring of 1845.’ Yet we hope such slips as these will 
not blind American readers to the substantial justice of the 
critic’s argument. There are still those who value Poe’s 
verses less highly than he, without disparaging his easy mas- 
tery of metrical forms; and they are not those alone who 
dwell within sight of Boston's gilded dome. And there are 
‘many who find other and more striking characteristics in 
the verse of Sidney Lanier (particularly i in his brief lyrics, in 
which he is seen at his best) than its occasional pursuit of 
theory to the shipwreck of poetic sense; nor are they confined 
to the cultivated society of Baltimore. Yet few of the ad- 
mirers of either of these ‘ Baltimore poets’ would seriously . 
claim a place for him among the ‘immortal stars’ discover- 
able without a lens in the ‘ majestical roof, fretted with 
golden fire,’ of English poetry. A possible fifth candidate, 
“a mellifluous and versatile talent,’ is hinted at, but no name 

is named. Can it be Bayard Taylor? 

Mr. Gosse is discreet enough to confine himself to the 
consideration of poets no longer living. ‘The bard whom 
we knew so well, and who died last night, is nearer already to 
Chaucer than to us,’ he pleads. Nevertheless he does not 
hesitate to bespeak for Browning and Tennyson a place 
which he denies to any of the now silent singers of America 
—and inferentially, as he has named these two of their con- 
temporaries, to any of our living bards. The number of 
those who, whether erroneously or not, are of opinion that 








America’s greatest singer is still alive and ‘in voice,’ is per- 
haps not inconsiderable. Whether or not he may prove his 
title to undying fame is another question. It should be re- 
membered, we may say in closing, that Mr. Gosse makes no 
‘charge’ against America, and that no ‘defence’ is called for. 
It boots not to say that it has taken Great Britain five cen- 
turies to produce her ‘baker’s dozen’ of great bards, while 
America is an infant among the nations. The question is 
not whether she could or should have produced a great 
poet, but simply whether she has produced one. On this 
point opinions differ, and will doubtless continue to differ 
even after Mr. Gosse’s very interesting paper has been 
read. 





Reviews 
“The Story of Media, Babylon, and Persia” * 

THE recent discoveries at Susa, in Western Asia, made 
by M. Dieulefoy and his wife give this latest volume of the 
Story of the Nation Series—‘ Media, Babylon, and Persia’ 
—peculiar timeliness and interest. Madame Ragozin suc- 
ceeds admirably in this book (as she did also in ‘ The Story 
of Chaldza’ and ‘ The Story of Assyria,’ of which latter this 
is a continuation) in giving the reader the ripe result of her 
thorough Oriental studies, and in popularizing Assyriology 
and the ancient history of Asia Minor. Her rare and un- 
common learning has penetrated a labyrinth hitherto aban- 
doned to Herodotus and his German commentators, and her 
enthusiasm and facile style have lured us to enter it con- 
fidingly with her. In the present volume she approaches 
the fastnesses of Median, Babylonian, and Persian history 
through the modern Parsis of India, an ancient and interest- 
ing race and religious survival of Old Persia, and through it 
of Media and Babylon. Nearly 200 pages are devoted to 
an account of the revival of the study of Persian through 
Duperron, Bourchier, and Burnouf, and of the sacred books of 
Persia—the Zend-Avesta—in which the religion of Zoroaster 
was embalmed. Through the study of these we are instruc- 
tively led back to the point where ‘The Story of Assyria’ 
broke off (‘ Media,’ p. 169), to the close of the reign of 
Psammetik of Egypt, to the last days of Judah, Nebuchad- 
nezzar (605 B. C.), Jeremiah, and the beginnings of Lydian 
and Median power as they first emerge in Herodotus, the 
great Marco Polo of the Greeks. Then, with instructive’ 
maps and illustrations, the story is carried on to the time of 
King Kyaxares (585 B. C.), under whose son and successor, 
Astyages, Nebuchadnezzar’s brother-in-law, the wondrous 
tale of Babylon begins. 

A most interesting chapter is devoted to the Egibi firm, 
the great Babylonian banking-house, whose bank-accounts, 
in cuneiform, were unearthed the otherday. Then the story 
of Cyrus the Great (the ‘Kurush’ of the inscriptions) is un- 
folded from the cylinders, which at many points confirm and 
correct Herodotus. With great cleverness and ingenuity the - 
tangled skein is further disentangled, missing threads are 
supplied, the defective knowledge of the Greek historian is 
supplemented from inscriptional and architectural monu- 
ments, tablets, and topographical surveys, and one of the 
dimmest volumes of human history is, so to speak, extra-il- 
lustrated, illuminated at every point with entirely modern 
knowledge, and ‘ restored’ from its mutilated condition to 
something like coherence and intelligibility. The real 
names of these Herodotean kings and princesses come out 
in unpronounceably harsh combinations, thanks to the 
Béhistun inscription and the stamped cylinders. Cambyses 

is Kambujiya, Smerdis is Barziya, Astyages is Ishtuvégu, 
Darius is Darayavush, and so on. The story ends with 
Marathon (490 B. C.), in which a new nation enters on the 
scené and overthrows its brother Aryan of the East. For 
grown-up children this is a delightful book indeed, and author 
and publisher are to be congratulated on its success. 
* The Story of Media, Babylon, and Persia. Including a Study of the Zend-Avesta, 
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Pierre Loti’s “ Iceland Fisherman ” * 


Just as wE were debating whether to school ourselves 
to endure the sirocco winds of French realism, or to forego 
its fiction altogether, how grateful are we for this Eng- 
lish version of Pierre Loti’s idyllic romance, ‘An Iceland 
Fisherman’! Not that this latest pupil of what Henry 
James calls ‘ the literature of the tactile sensibilities ’ has in 
this, his best work, eschewed any of the pomp and circum- 
stance of the royal race of Realists; on the contrary, he has 
advanced farther in the line of ‘the exaggerated develop- 
ment of external perceptions.’ But he has used this gift of 
visual insight, not so much to illustrate his human subject, as 
to show us the peculiar rapport between the emotions of na- 
ture and the lives of those beings who are nourished by her; 
he has been content to let the psychical conditions of his 
characters come to us vaguely, foreshadowed by their ac- 
tions, not emphasized with insistive accentuation. For this 
we are very grateful. Endowed with dramatic sensibility, 
engrossed. by a love for (or should we say a lover’s at- 
tention to?) nature so absorbing that its manifestations are 
the keynote to his human scenes and characters, gifted 
among impressionists, possessed of qualities which have 
been nurtured into exquisite fruition in exotic climes and 
ceaseless wanderings, the young French naval officer, M. 
Julien Viaud, has rendered them more impressive by the sim- 
plicity of their setting. 

He tells the old, old story—the unquestioning love of a 
maiden who waited in starved expectation until the recur- 
ring Iceland seasons had swept two cruel years out of her 
life, while a brutal kind of obstinancy kept her lover from 
coming near her, and who, after one pitiful little week of 
marriage, saw him sail away again to those icy seas from 
which he never came back. For simplicity of material, for 
purity of language, for a certain immeasurable tenderness 
for the hardships of those hapless Breton folk, the tale is 
consummately beautiful. It is essentially a story of the sea 
—of the sea symbolized and embodied in human nature. 
We get atmospheric impressions of those northern chilling 
oceans, which cling to us clammily like the wraiths of drowned 
fishermen. From the first a pathetic pessimism seems to rise 
like a salt mist, and to envelop everything—every one. Syl- 
vestre, who died choking, suffocating in Chinese waters, the 
old grandmother Moan, Gaud’s perfect love that languished 
despised, and finally Yann himself, who, with stiffened, out- 
stretched arms, ceased struggling, an unwilling spouse, 
against the embraces of his second bride, the sea,—all are 
victims of a foregone fate. 

Human spirituality the book has not, but a certain intense 
realization of the essence of the sensuous world—that it 
abounds in. It abounds, too, in transcendent descriptions of 
the sea, of ‘nature in action,—of the wind which pushed the 
waves onto the terror-stricken ship, and shouted hoarsely 
and insolently to its victims,—of the storm that nagged the 
wedding-guests at Gaud and Yann’s marriage-feast, of the 
fierce, tropic heat that scorched the dying Sylvestre. 

It has throughout the simplicity of genius: there is no 
straining after effects; its pictures outline themselves before 
one’s eyes out of nothing perceivable, with the subtle insis- 
tance of a ship coming towards us out of afog. They are 
before us: they came without human hands. More idyllic, 
higher in motive than Pierre Loti’s other works, than ‘Mon 
Frére Yves,’ or ‘Le Mariage de Loti,’ or his numberless 
sketches and tales, this yet bears the stamp of his mind— 
the stamp of all modern French art,—that genius for the 
semblance, the symbols of things spiritual, without a pro- 
portionate regard for their essence. The translation for 
most purposes is excellent, but the substitution of polysylla- 
bles for the short quick words of French descriptive writing 
makes it lose more of its picturesque quality than it is nec- 
essary even in a translation. 


Ry An Iceland Fisherman, By Pierre Loti. 50 cts. New York: William S, Gotts- 
rger. , 
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Phelan’s History of Tennessee * 
A NOBLE State and commonwealth is the Tennessee of 
to-day, containing nearly two million souls, lying between 
the Great Smoky Mountains and the Chickasaw Bluffs, and 
drained from end to end by the noble Cumberland and 
Tennessee Rivers. With the greatest length east and west 
of any State east of the Mississippi, it has also a diversity of 
natural features excelled by none. In area the size of Ohio, 
but with a shape that brings near its borders the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Mississippi River, one sees clearly the two 
gateways in and out of which much that makes history must 
go. Looking out at one end, upon the French, the Spaniard, 
‘the Mississippi, New Orleans, Texas and Mexico, it is as 
easy to imagine that much of romantic struggle and enter- 
prise must take place within its borders, as to understand 
that Tennessee produced Andrew Jackson, Davy Crockett, 
Walker the Nicaraguan, and a host of men of strongly- 
stamped individuality. Touching at the Eastern border 
four different States of the original thirteen, and settled 
from that quarter, one may imagine the struggles of evolu- 
tion from a group of hunters’ cabins to the splendid state- 
hood of our decade. When, further, we consider the diversi- 
fied condition of the country into mountain, river valley, 
swamp and fertile plain, and the habitancy of it for centu- 
ries by a powerful race of Indians, who had to be fought 
inch by inch before extermination or removal, we must 
agree that Tennessee ought to have a fascinating history. 

The promising possible story has found its worthy nar- 
rator in Mr. James Phelan, and in the comely volume issued 
from the Riverside Press we have a model history. The 
volume is a little larger than one of those in the Ameri- 
can Commonwealths Series, and in typographical beauty 
and in equipment is equal to those well-made books. A 
map, a long list of authorities, and an excellent index not 

,only open the treasures within and assist to keep them in 
the memory, but prompt further reference and facilitate de- 
tailed study. In his method of treatment. Mr. Phelan looks 
upon the many-sided interests of the commonwealth, and 
handles his complex theme with an ease which can spring 
only from long and patient study of original authorities. 
While the rifle and the hunter, the extermination of the 
Indians, and all that belongs to the age of the log-cabin, 
buckskin shirt, and coon-cap, are pictured in their romantic 
details, the lines of progress in state-making, finance, edu- 
cation, religion and social life are not neglected. Dates are 
used with sufficient regard to chronology and development, 
but the author’s idea is to give finished pictures which strike 
and impress the mind, rather than to overcrowd his canvas 
with unimportant details, whether of persons or things. His 
style is vivid, picturesque, fervent, accurate, and most thor- 
oughly appreciative of his subject, while yet critical He 
makes no attempt to hide the facts or the defects, though 
he fully believes, and possibly proves, that Tennessee has 
been the greatest intellectual force in the Southwest. He 
excels in biographical sketching, and his pictures of Sevier, 
Robertson, Jackson, Murrell and Polk are literary miniatures. 
Delightfully charming are his pictures of manners and cus- 
toms, and many of his chapters are epitomes of history which 
the citizens of other States will enjoy for their artistic bril- 
liancy, and for their unpartisan truth. In thirty-nine chap- 
ters the Revolutionary episodes, Indian wars, the formation 
and dissolution of the State of Franklin, the Spanish in- 
trigues, the development of local self-government, internal 
improvements, the rise of the Whig party and its downfall, 
are traced and described with a power and ease that are 
fascinating. 

The Secession period is barely touched upon, the au- 
thor considering this time as a blank in the development 
of statehood. Nor-does he refer at length to slavery or 
the Negroes, any more than to the problems of the future 
which their presence suggests. Nearly all the great ques- 
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tions which agitated Tennessee were national questions, and 
its process of development as a State covers in reality only 
a century. It is probably this fact that gives the history of 
Tennessee an interest that will secure this book a circle of 
readers in our whole country, for as the author presents his 
dramatic story, one sees in miniature the development not 
of one State but of the whole nation. In his method 
of studying history he is most admirable, and has evi- 
dently profited by the models set before him in the Johns 
Hopkins series of monographs, Author and publishers are 
alike to be thanked for this welcome addition to our book- 
tables and library-shelves. 





Aubrey de Vere’s Essays on Poetry * 

In Two voLumes Mr. Aubrey de Vere has brought to- 
gether fifteen critical essays originally contributed to the 
English reviews. The poets of whom he writes are Spenser, 
Wordsworth, Sir Henry Taylor, Shelley, Keats and Landor. 
Three other essays treat of the subjective difficulties in re- 
ligion, the human affections in early Christian times, and the 
conditions of saintship. More than one essay is given to 
several of the poets discussed, two being devoted to Spen- 
ser, three to Wordsworth, and five to Taylor, while one 
treats of both Shelley and Keats. The author prefers the 
subjective poets, or those who are thoroughly idealists; and 
he prefers in their poems what is most spiritual in its nature 
and tendencies. He is largely influenced by his deeply 
earnest spirituality of nature, and by his feeling of the un- 
seen realities of religion. The two essays on Spenser show 
how alert in him is this tendency to the subjective; and he 
writes nowhere in these volumes with more enthusiasm and 
delight than of Spenser’s idealism and his spiritual allegory. 
There is something very fine, sensitive and delicate in his 
treatment of Spenser, something which reveals a rarely noble 
and ideal nature, and one that has in it the qualities of a 
brooding and intuitive poet. The purpose of Spenser in his 
great poem, and the special qualities of his poetry, have 
never been better presented than in these papers, or with a 
finer and more sympathetic appreciation. In none of his 
essays is the author brilliant in thought or incisive in style, 
but he is graceful and sympathetically delicate in them all. 
In his prose there is something of that swanlike movement 
and that subtle metrical sweetness which he attributes to the 
poetry of Spenser. 

In writing of Wordsworth he has a subject almost equally 
congenial to his mind, and he deals with it in the same rare 
and gracious manner. The last paper in these volumes 
gives his recollections of Wordsworth, and he frequently re- 
fers to his intimacy with the poet in the two critical essays 
devoted to him. These papers point out the main charac- 
teristics of Wordsworth’s poetry, and show us what were the 
leading conceptions in his philosophy. The analysis is sub- 
tle and critical, and it is also thoroughly sympathetic; he 
believes with the poet in most that he asserts, and he has 
confidence in his spiritual interpretation of the universe, 
‘I do not affirm,’ he says, ‘that the whole of the spiritual 
philosophy which poetry can legitimately include in her 
wide domain was grappled with by Wordsworth’s poetry; 
and I gladly admit that, wholly apart from its philosophy, 
that poetry has other and extraordinary merits; but it is 
certain that among its merits is preéminently that ‘of its wis- 
dom and itstruth.’ It is quite evident that the poets whom 
the author prefers are those with a preéminent share of 
truth and wisdom; and the more largely they are possessed 
of a subtle spiritual sense, the more fully is his appreciation 
awakened. He says of Wordsworth’s ‘Intimations of Im- 
mortality’ that ‘its subject, the origin and destiny of the 
human soul, is the highest with which poetry can measure 
itself.’ No one of the many critics and expositors who have 
been attracted to Wordsworth has written of him in a man- 
ner so loving and with such an insight into what is finest in 
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his poetry. Mr. de Vere’s mind is akin in many ways to 
that of his poetic master, and he has felt very deeply the in- 
spiring influence of his genius. 

The other essays in these voluraes show the same general 
tendencies. The range of the author’s poetic sympathies is 
a narrow one, and he: is too subjective in his thinking to 
reach the best critical results; but he brings out what is fi- 
nest in idealism as few critics have the capacity for doing. 
His mind is too much absorbed in the ideal theory to be 
able quite fully to understand it in comparison with other 
ways of regarding life; but he has the advantage of present- 
ing its claims as one who is a believer by nature and by con- 
viction. It certainly gives him advantages in writing of 
such poets as those he discusses in these volumes; and he 
proves how much more they are to those who are in affinity 
of spirit with them than to any others. This is at once the 
merit and the defect of all poetry which has its intellectual 
basis in personal experiences, that it satisfies only the like- 
minded. 





Daudet’s “Robert Helmont ” * 

Apart from his other brilliant qualities, as a word-painter 
Alphonse Daudet, in his own country, shares the honors 
only with Paul Bourget; as a stylist he is, in contemporary 
letters, facile princeps. To verify this claim, one needs but 
to glance over the pages of ‘ Robert Helmont.’ It is writ- 
ten with the directness and simplicity of Saintine in ‘ Pic- 
ciola,’ of St. Pierre in ‘Paul and Virginia,’ of Silvio Pellico 
in ‘My Prisons,’ yet suffused as none of these are, to mod- 
ern taste, by that illusory, intangible something we call style. 
We fix our eyes upon a phrase, a paragraph or a page 
of these simple annals, as the case may be, and torment 
ourselves with striving for the secret; but the quest is 
a futile one. There is no plot, almost no incident, no 
dénouement, nothing but—Alphonse Daudet! Even the 
‘weaker vessel’ whom he is so fond of analyzing appears 
only for a moment; old Mother Guillard, with her bird and 
her bundle, cannot linger, ‘for the Prussians ‘are coming.’ 
A man with a lame ankle, a donkey and a bottle of ink left 
without the walls while the fair city of Paris is bombarded 
by German cannon—these are the dramatis persone. Every 
one has at his window more abundant material, yet why is 
it that books like ‘ Robert Helmont’ aresofew? Left deso- 
late in a cottage at Champrosay and hardly able to crawl at 
first, we find a new Robinson Crusoe (Daudet has always 
had a weakness for Robinson) on the banks of the Seine. 
The book before us is his diary, the simple annals of the 
hermit of Sénart. Colaquet, the ass, carries out the simil- 
tude; and sure enough the man Friday arrives by-and-by in 
Goudeloup. A benumbed pigeon found in the garden fur- 
nishes an episode; it is a carrier-pigeon fleeing the city with 
messages from within. The discovery of footprints of for- 
aging Prussians beating the woods is an adventure; the face 
of a dead soldier upturned from a pool is a sensation; the 
escape down the river and the death of Friday afford the 
tragedy. Yet meagre as the episodes are, they are told 
with such simplicity and charm, the sketches are so deli- 
cately and gracefully written and so pure in tone, the whole 
book is so redolent of the woods, that one is refreshed by 
reading it as by a bracing walk in the October sunshine. 
After the charnel house studies which most of our writers 
give us now, such a book is a delight. 

The essentials of these sketches are so slight, their beauty 
is so largely dependent upon théir style, that it might be 
expected to evaporate entirely during translation. Yet 
Laura Ensor in none of her translations from Daudet has 
been so successful as in this. 
absolute simplicity of the origina], which she has rendered 
so sympathetically that it reads almost like an English essay 
in the French manner. As in the preceding volumes of the 
series, the delicate illustrative work of Picard and Montégut 
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has been faithfully reproduced from the Paris edition of 
Marpon & Flammarion, even to the dreamy face and red- 
bandaged feet of Daudet,himself upon the cover. We won- 
der if the time will ever come when the creations of our own 
writers will be interpreted with equal sympathy. 


; The Tariff Discussion * 

THE TARIFF question is just at this time so largely a matter of 
party agitation, owing to its connection with the coming Presiden- 
tial election, that it is not likely to obtain the unbiassed discussion 
which it ought to receive. There is probably no other way in 
which it can receive due attention than as a party issue, and yet it 
is a problem which needs other methods for its right determination. 
It has seldom received that wise and discriminative consideration 
which its importance demands; and it is evident that few of our 
Congressmen understand it with a statesman-like grasp of its de- 
tails, as well as its comprehensive principles, so as to be able to deal 
with it in a wise and judicious manner. In view of the present 
discussion, and the general want of information, some recent books 
on the subject are timely and well calculated to enlighten law- 
makers, as well as voters. In his interpretation and defence of tariff 
reform, Mr. Edward Taylor has given us an able book, which is 
also one of the best criticisms of protection yet published in this 
country. He writes in acalm and judicious spirit, and not at all as 
a partisan. Ina plain and easy manner he points out the objections 
to protection, and shows in what ways it produces class discrimina- 
tion and other evils. He gives a brief outline of the history of the 
tariff in its origin and in its growth in Europe and America. Then he 
takes up in successive chapters the leading questions in connection 
with the tariff, and such.as are everyday being debated as a part of 
the present Presidential canvass. The merits of the book are its 
brevity, its conciseness, its plain and direct manner of statement and 
its judicial spirit. It presents the free trade argument in a manner 
the best calculated to convince thoughtful minds. 

A less partisan book, and therefore a better book, has been com- 
piled by Dr. Albert Shaw, and consists of a series of eighteen brief 
articles, by the leading political economists of the country, on the 
subject of ‘ The National Revenues.’ All the writers, with two ex- 
ceptions (the editor and Mr, Carroll D. bites Jaks are college profes- 
sors. It is often said that the college professor is not at all a fit 
person to discuss the tariff problem, because he deals with it in a 
purely theoretical manner. It would be far truer to say that the 
politician, or the average Congressman, is not at all a fit man to 
deal with the tariff problem, because he deals with it in a partisan 
spirit. The fact is, that the college professor or the political econo- 
mist proper has two great advantages over the politician or the 
Congressman, for he applies to the tariff problem the methods of 
science, and he brings to his aid the facts and the methods of his- 
toric research. These methods may not be thought of much im- 
portance by the politician, but they give the person who uses them 
the great advantage of a wide range of facts and experiences ; and 
they also give him the advantage of applying universal principles to 
present problems. In this volume Prof. Henry C. Adams discusses 
surplus financiering ; Prof. Richard T. Ely writes of the tariff and 
trade in their relations to each other; Prof. R. E. Thompson de- 
fends the protective system; President Francis A. Walker dis- 
cusses the relations of Protection to American Agriculture; Prof. 
J. L. Laughlin shows how wages are connected with the tariff, and 
Mr. Carroll D. White deals with the scientific basis of tariff legis-.‘ 
lation. In this volume all opinions are represented, from the strong 
protectionist to the out-and-out free trader. Yet it presents a gen- 
eral consensus of opinion in favor of a simplification and reduction 
of the tariff. The writers nearly all favor reform and a more scien- 
tific method of dealing with the great problem of taxation. The 
editor provides an introduction, and a concluding chapter in which 
he gives a brief statement of the opinions of each of the contribu- 
tors, The book is thoroughly well calculated to take the tariff 
problem out of the region of partisan debate and elevate it into a 
question of scientific statesmanship. 

In a series of short articles contributed last winter to the Balti- 
more Sun, Prof. Richard T. Ely discussed protective tariffs, taxa- 
tion and monopolies. Being prepared for a daily newspaper, these 
papers, now published in a volume, are popular in style. To all the 
questions so many are now debating, Prof. Ely applied the methods 
of the new school of political economists, regarding them as scien- 
tific and practical questions rather than as party issues. He is neither 
an absolute free trader nor an absolute protectionist, and he would 
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probably not satisfy the partisan on either side. His purpose being 
to secure the most helpful method of taxation, his work has great 
merit as compared with dry partisan statement; and he furnishes 
many facts important for forming a calm and unpartisan decision. 
He clearly points out the advantages which are secured by the pro- 
tective system, and he as wisely presents to view the evils which 
result from an unwise protective policy. What he says on the sub- 
ject of monopolies is especially timely and important. 


* 


Recent Fiction 

FAMILY LIFE with us is so simple, and the descent of landed 
property so equitable, that it is hard to fully realize the intrigues 
incident to a state of society where primogeniture and entail still ex- 
ist. In ‘Odds Against Her,’ Margaret Bussell Macfarland gives 
us a picture of the internal dissensions which divided a noble Ger- 
man family. A crusty, erratic old Count; his headstrong sons and 
nephew ; a beautiful, intriguing Russian, beloved of two of them, 
herself determined to marry for his wealth the one she did not love ; 
a little American girl, the daughter of the old Count’s runaway eld- 
est son and therefore heiress to the family estates,—such are the 
characters of whom the story is woven. The papers showing the 
registry of birth, and necessary to the legitimatization of the little 
American, are supposed to be destroyed, and this, together with the 
fact that the fair Russian is her enemy, constitute the ‘Odds 
Against Her.’ The incidents and plot are well managed, excepting 
that the author in telling the tale has such a fine disregard for de- 
tails and the natural consequences which flow from certain causes, 
that her situations are at times somewhat improbable, not to say 
impossible. The sudden apparition upon three occasions of a wo- 
man’s jewelled hand turning the hero each time from a course 
which would have resulted. in his death, is cleverly managed, and 
typifies the relation which the owner of the hand was to bear to 
him. The story is well told, in a simple direct style, but is decid- 
edly a development of plot rather than of character. (50 cts. Cas- 
sell’s Sunshine Series.) 


IF YOUNG WOMEN will go on running away with scamps whom 
they know nothing about, who get their money and then abandon 
them, the world will have to endure novels of the character of 
‘ Benedicta,’ by Mrs. Alfred Phillips. It contains other things, 
however, than the story of suchan affair. One other is that ‘ Bene- 
dicta,’ who was sent from her own luxurious, solitary home to re- 
ceive the companionship and care of a struggling family of nine, 
spent the time in delicately relieving their pecuniary difficulties and 
falling in love with the impecunious artist son. The whole drift of 
the book seems to be toward the unpleasant fatality, which, with- 
out a note of warning, when everything seems propitious for their 
marriage, drowns the young man in sight of his frantic fiancée. 
There is a certain shock to the novelistic proprieties almost amount- 
ing to immorality in an ending like this. An author ought to give 
her reader some warning ; not entrap him into believing that all 
is as merry as a marriage bell, that in a page the book will end 
comfortably and properly, and then drown the hero off-hand on a 
calm night in a quiet channel. There ought to be a dog baying at 
the moon, or a dream of snakes advancing, or a death-tick, or thir- 
teen at table, or something—anything—to prepare one for the shock. 
As English reprint fiction goes, the book is neither better nor worse 
than its compatriots, and in the personality of Benedicta it has a 
rather unusually pleasant character. (25 cts. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





Far from being sensational in his picture of New York during 
the terrible three days of draft riots, Mr. Roe has given us in ‘An Orig- 
inal Belle’ a terse dramatic narrative which vividly recalls those days. 
He also gives us in this book an accurate picture of situations and 
incidents created by the War. We feel that Mr. Roe was essen- 
tially conscientious in his work. Whereit was a question of repro- 
ducing history, he was excellent. But there are times when his 
platitudes, his lack of humor, and his intense mortal situations are 
particularly oppressive; when his young women who begin by 
scorning the heroes to end by loving them, become a trifle tire- 
some; and when these same scorned men, who suffer in silence 
and bitterness, excite our mirth rather than our sympathy. But 
aside from the inferiority of Mr. Roe’s artistic ability, he possessed, 
and displays in the pages of this book, a personality which appeals 
to his readers. And his success perhaps lay in the fact that he 
who reads feels that the hero is but a slight idealization of himself, 
the heroine such as every girl expects or believes herself to be. In 
spite of the fact that this is not the débu¢ of ‘ An Original Belle,’ we 
find it as interesting in this paper dress as we thought it in its more 
holiday attire. (25 cts. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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*‘O MASTER! we are seven’ is the familiar line which the con- 
tributors to the collection of romantic tales, called ‘ The Pentameron,” 
have prefixed to their title-page; and the seven are Francis How-- 
ard Williams, Harrison S. Morris, Samuel Williams Cooper, Charles. 
Henry Liiders, Colin Campbell Cooper, Jr., Felix E. Schelling and 
Wm. Henry Fox. The septette is composed, we believe, entirely 
of young Philadelphian amateurs, and with the exception of Mr. 
Liiders’s, the names are new to American letters. The collection 
undoubtedly shows the hands of tyros, yet as a whole it is notably 
even and well done. Mr. Williams’s story of ‘ Boscosel,’ as it 
stands first in the series, also stands first in merit. The conception 
is odd and original, and the theme is wrought out with force and 
skill. The prelude to the story, the easy translation of the hero 
from the world of the living to the world of the dead, the mystery 
of the ghostly ball, the ghastly society small-talk of the guests, and 
the device of the fatal stopped hands upon the clock, are adroitly 
woven into a weird and beautiful study. ‘An Old Town Tale,’ by 
Mr. Fox, though lacking the originality of the preceding effort, is 
prettily told, and, by reason of a certain pathetic touch in it, may 
take the second place upon the list. Mr.S. W. Cooper, in ‘ Hazard,” 
treats his idea in a strong but somewhat melodramatic manner ; 
and in Mr. Liiders’s ‘ Lost Elixir’ we have a new management of 
the worn-out theme which the title indicates. The other tales are 
‘ A Symphony,’ by Mr. Morris ; ‘ Parthenope’s Love,’ by the second 
Mr. Cooper; and ‘ Villa Vielle’s One Mystery,’ by Mr. Schelling. 
(35 cts. Philadelphia: David McKay.) 


Mrs. JULIA D. CARROTHERS, who gave us in ‘ The Sunrise 
Kingdom’ a valuable series of pictures of everyday life in Japan, 
has written ‘Kesa and Saijiro; or, Lights and Shadows of Life in 
Japan.’ Kesa is the name of alittle girl, as well as of the morning ;. 
and she was born at the hour of sunrise, in the house of her father, 
Fujisawa, a Japanese officer in Tokio. She grows up in sight of 
Fuji Yama, and the Bay of Yedo, surrounded with the comforts of 
city life. Saijiro is the son of a poor schoolmaster, who lives in a, 
village among the Hakoné mountains, and knows all about country 
sights and sounds. By and by, the rustic comes to the capital, the- 
missionaries go into the country, the little maid grows to comely- 
womanhood, and becomes a Christian, the foreigners and Japanese- 
mingle together as friends; and, after many adventures, some brill- 
iant and some commonplace, the highborn lady and the poor coun- 
try boy become one. The story ends with a wedding-ring in pros- 
pect, since the Christian Japanese have adopted Western marriage- 
customs. The story is plainly told, by one who has seen native life- 
during many years spent both in the capital and far interior of the 
Mikado’s domains. More valuable than the dozen and a half wood- 
cuts are the illustrations of Japanese methods and ideas given in 
the snatches of songs, and explanations of dances, folk-lore, and 
sayings and doings of the people. Kesa is not exactly Yone Santo, 
though ‘a child of Japan’ drawn from life. It is a missionary’s 
story of what she has seen in a land which is interesting enough to 
have the truth, however many-sided, told about it. In this simple 
and unambitious story of common life, one will find much of in- 
terest, and more facts than theories. (New York: American Tract 
Society.) 





IN ‘BEWITCHED’ Mr. Louis Pendleton has given us a romance 
of many amazing fictitious difficulties. The tale leaves us in much 


* the same state of mind that Mr. Boffin experienced after his first 


introduction to ‘The Decline and Fall.’ It is somewhat improb- 
able that a young man who had taken all literature to be his prov- 
ince should be utterly unable to get employment; that his refusah 
by a widow, his senior, should have the effect of making him a 
misogynist ; and that the combination of the two things should 
make him a misanthrope, and lead him to take up a land claim in 
Florida and betake himself and his books thither to a life of utter 
solitude. But these are merely the reasonable improbabilities ; now. ° 
follow the chefs d’euvres. A Spaniard hastily builds and fur- 
nishes a cottage on an unfrequented coast; then beguiles a man 
and his niece into taking a yacht trip, lands them at the cottage, 
telling them the country is Yucatan, and retains and restrains them. 
in a fanciful sort of duress within a short distance of the misan- 
thrope’s hut. The latter spends a month lying around in the high: 
grass so close that he hears every word that is said, and yet no one- 
ever sees him. The Spaniard meantime spends most of his time 
plotting with an old hag who is conjuring the uncle to death, and: 
fishing, while the young lady to whose hand he aspires spends all 
of hers in roaming around in search of some means of escape.. 
The misanthrope, after falling desperately in love with the beleag- 
ured lady, simply goes on lying in the grass looking at her. The 
young lady, rg the blood of the noblest, returns the love of the 
egoist; yet even after there is bloodshed and treachery, he takes no 
means to get his betrothed away, but stays to have two duels (as if 
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one were not enough) with the Spaniard, who, by the way, he knows 
to be a Negro and the natural son of the young lady’s uncle. 
To be sure the whole thing straightens itself out in the end, but in- 
deed we did not realize that ‘there were so many scarers in print.’ 
Given, however, that Mr. Pendleton merely had in view a surprising 
bit of fiction, the romance has not missed its mark, and is cleverly 
written. (50 cts. Cassell Sunshine Series.) 





ALL THE WORLD must know by this time that Mrs. E. Lynn 
Linton is a learned woman. It has not been left to the profusion 
of classical references in her novels to convey this fact; her maga- 
zine articles have proclaimed it. Mrs. Linton knows, too, a great 
deal about the world and human nature, and the emotions that per- 
sons feel under certain exactions. She plans a good story, works 
it out neatly, and makes it long. But she does not possess the 
faculty of exciting sympathy with her characters, without which, 
though he speak with the tongue of men and of angels, the novelist 
is fatally lacking. There is about her descriptions a smoothness as 
of ice that chills one, and about all her writing an air of self-suffic- 
iency that holds you aloof from close contact even with so much 
of emotion as it contains. ‘Through the Long Nights,’ her latest 
work, is the story of a young girl, who, to repair the leniy fortunes, 
was deceived into marrying a rich man whom she did not love. A 
year after her marriage, the lover who was represented to her as 
dead comes back, and she goes off with him. She has, however, 
but a short time of happiness, as he soon dies of consumption and 
she of grief. On the whole we prefer Mrs. Linton’s articles on 
women, strenuous as they are at times against certain purely 
feminine ambitions, to her novels concerning them. (25 cts. Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library.) ° 





THE TITLE of Grace Denio Litchfield’s latest work has, we feel 
sure, some subtle reference to the reader, rather than to any char- 
acter in the story. Not that the book is badly written or uninter- 
esting, for it is both. Its fault is in its tone, which in trying to be 
moral becomes morbid, and in attempting the ethical achieves the 
hysterical. A young woman, for no very apparent reason except 
that she has money and no duties of family or kin, lets herself out 
as companion to a venomous old woman. A young man, whose 
sister is so confirmed a morphia eater that her husband gave up liv- 
ing with her, hires a house and establishes her as mistress of his 
home in order that she may make him completely unhappy. The 
young woman with the fine philanthropy loves a young doctor who 
also loves her; she learns that, three years before, he had offered 
himself to a beautiful girl who had accepted him in a letter which 
had miscarried. In a delicate way she tells the young doctor that 
this girl still loves him. He, with that sense of honor, inherited 
from the chivalric ages, which leads a man to fulfil the tacit moral 
obligations toward women before he indulges his own wishes, re- 
news his offer of marriage to the girl he had ceased to care for, and 
is accepted. After three years of married life he is killed and his 
wife dies of grief. Then the woman who had too much money and 
no duties in life takes the young child and the old blind mother, 
and in her care for them feels that she is repaid for living. These 
are the moral questions broached, the solution of which it is diffi- 
cult to give, and of which it may be said that while they may make 
engrossing situations, they do not afford cheerful material for a 
novel, ($1. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





Minor Notices 

* AN HONEST and excellent piece of editorial workmanship is 
English Prose, from Maundevile to Thackeray,’ chosen and edited 
for the Camelot Series by Arthur Galton. Within just a third of a 
thousand compact but clearly printed pages are proffered samples 
of, or complete extracts from, the writings of fifty-six masters of 
English prose. Mr. Galton has read widely and selected discreetly; 
he and his copyist have been painstakingly careful in reproducing 
the original texts ; and the result is an unpretentious little volume 
better worth reading and owning than some other works of similar 
aim but tenfold cost. Tastes differ, of course, in collections of this 
sort; but we have no serious quarrel with Mr. Galton concerning 
his inclusions or exclusions. He begins with Maundevile (concern- 
ing whose dates of birth and death he is over-confident), and did 
wisely, perhaps, in a book of this sort, in neglecting to present 
specimens of the sturdy and sometimes beautiful Anglo-Saxon of 
Alfred orthe Chronicle. But his remark that ‘only a pedant, or a 
specialist, can fancy that Anglo-Saxon is English’ betrays the 
over-sensitiveness of ignorance. (40 cts. Thos. Whittaker.) —-THE 
PRESENT generation of young folks (and old folks, too, for that 
matter)\owe Roberts Bros. a debt of thanks for having brought 
out a new and complete edition of Edward Lear’s ‘ Nonsense 
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Books,’ For many years they have been virtually out of the reach 
of the bookbuyer, but now they are accessible to everyone. We 
have here four books in one with all the old and fondly remembered 
illustrations. Mr. Ruskin put Lear at the head of his list of one 
hundred authors, and by so doing touched a sympathetic chord 
that the ‘Stones of Venice’ failed to sound. Let every one who 
wants to have a good laugh with his children hie him away to 
the nearest bookstore and get a copy of this ‘Book of Nonsense,’ 
wherein he will read many tales as thrilling as that of the 
Young Lady of Norway 
Who casually sat in a doorway; 
When the door squeezed her flat, she exclaimed, ‘ What of that?’ 
This courageous Young Lady of Norway. 





MR. OSCAR FAY ADAMS, well known as a painskaking and judi- 
cious editor, has prepared for the use of schools a volume of selec- 
tions from ‘ The Earthly Paradise,’ published under the title ‘ Mor- 
ris’s “ Atalanta’s Race,” and Other Tales.’ The other narratives 
included are ‘ The Proud King’ and ‘ The Writing on the Image’ ; 
the month poems, preludes, and interludes connected with these 
are given, also the long prologue, ‘ The Wanderers,’ and the prefa- 
tory stanzas beginning 

Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing. 
Full and excellent notes, explanatory and critical, are appended. 
The editor has selected extracts relating to Morris’s life and 
works from Harry Buxton Forman’s ‘Celebrities of the Century’ 
and ‘Our Living Poets,’ from an essay by John Skelton, and from 
Stedman’s ‘ Victorian Poets’; and he adds an appreciative pas- 
sage from Oscar Wilde’s ‘ Garden of Eros,’ about 
Morris, our sweet and simple Chaucer’s child. * 

The punctuation of this little volume has been revised by Dr. Wm. 
J. Rolfe. The frontispiece is a portrait of Morris. While the three 
tales chosen are perhaps not those which exhibit the poet at his 
very best, they are certainly more adapted to the present purpose 
than ‘The Doom of King Acrisius,’ ‘The Story of Cupid and 
Psyche,’ or ‘ The Lovers of Gudrun.’ The editor’s work has been 
admirably done. We agree with him that these narrative poems 
‘are particularly well suited to win the affectionate interest of 
younger readers.’ (75 cts. Ticknor & Co.).——ALL TRUE Mt. 
Desert lovers—and the much-bewritten ‘little island has her full 
share of them—will be glad of a new hand-book of description, in- 
telligently compiled, and in date brought down to the close of her 
recent season. ‘Chisholm’s Mount Desert Guide’ is a very pleas- 
ant guide, indeed—gossiping, as a guide should be; historical, 
sociable, here-and-there poetical, and always common-sensible. 
Bar Harbor, her summer homes and residents are described with 
fidelity, and there are maps, pictures and index, by which he who 
runs may read. 





IN AN ADDRESS delivered last year at the second annual con- 
vention of the American Philatelic Association, and now issued 
in pamphlet form, the President, Mr. John K. Tiffany, reviews the 
history of the introduction of postage-stamps, and sketches the 
progress of stamp collecting ‘from an unregulated pastime to 
an intelligent pursuit and fascinating study.’ He dilates with en- 
thusiasm on ‘those tiny gems, . . the monuments and 
records of much of the world’s history. . In the sombre 
colors of the first black, the V. R., the Mulready envelope, through 
the succeeding issues to the Jubilee series are recorded 
forty-seven years of the reign of England’s Queen. In the stamps 
of France, the republic, the presidency, the empire, the German 
war, the siege of Paris, the balloon and pigeon posts, the loss of 
Alsace, the republic again, are all recorded. The Unification of 
Italy, the loss of the temporal power of the Pope, the amalgamation 
of Germany, the changes in Turkey and its subordinate states, the 
spread of the English supremacy in India, the gradual march of 
our civilization in China and Japan, a United Canada, the civilizing 
of South America, the Civil War and some of its greatest tragedies 
in the United States,—these may all be traced in the albums of 
intelligent collectors. Some account is given of the American 
Philatelic Association, which was founded about two years ago on 
the model of the Dresden Society. The intention of both these 
associations is ‘ by the exchange of duplicates among members, by 
the purchase of new issues at first hand, and like means, to assist 
members in increasing their. collections; by investigation and dis- 
cussion, and the publication of a high-class journal, to acquire and 
disseminate accurate knowledge about stamp matters; and by 

athering members together for personal intercourse, to increase a 
eeling of friendship among them.’ The pamphlet is rather care- 
lessly printed in small type. (Chicago: Western Philatelic Ass'n.) 
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~IN THE little brochure which bears his name, the ‘Hon. Uncle 
Sam ’ is hardly treated with the respect and consideration due his 
years and honors; the author seems. wholly to lack the bump of 
veneration. The pamphlet is ostensibly the work of one Viscount 
Valrose, a transplanted doulevardzer, who retails in a series of some- 
what caustic letters to a comrade, at home the gossip of the day, 
with pithy annotations on the margins. There are chapters de- 
voted to our orators, to our ladies, our rhymesters, pamphleteers, 
journalists, caricaturists, preachers, poets, diplomats, financiers, 
wits and philosophers, who make up society as it is centralized at 
the Capital and the metropolis. . le Vicomte is cynical on the 
subject of American sociology, and the picture he draws is naturally 
onesided, though often it strikes one by its verisimilitude. Bright 
and readable are the ‘notes’ of this ‘ chiel,’ and very cleverly he 
touches Brother Jonathan at some of his weakest points. The 
one great objection to the satire is its tone, which might just as 
easily and effectively have been adjusted to a higher key. of course 
no one is deceived as to the true nationality of the author thus 
‘sporting behind a mask, and his paragraphic style plainly betrays 
him a citizen of newspaperdom. In truth, we think we should not 
be far amiss if we identified him with the pseudonymous ‘ Rosen’ of 
a well-known sporting weekly of this city. (35 cts. New York: 
John Delay.) 





WE HAVE RECEIVED two recent works on phonography which 
may interest those of our readers who.are familiar with shorthand. 
The original system invented by Pitman employed signs for conso- 
nants and their principal combinations, but not for vowels; and this 
system.is in use in modified forms at the present day, vowel-signs 
being used only in rare cases to prevent ambiguity. Mr. George 
R. Bishop, stenographer of the New York Stock Exchange, thinks, 
however, that vowel-signs are almost as necessary as consonant signs, 
and has brought out a treatise on ‘ Exact Phonography’ in which 
this idea is practically applied. His work presents a complete sys- 
tem of vowel-signs in combination with the consonant-signs of the 
Pitman phonography ; and he claims that his new system removes 
the ambiguities of the old one, besides having other claims to the 
attention of shorthand writers. The author is his own publisher, 
and may be addressed at the Stock Exchange. ($2.)——-MR. JOHN 
WatTson’s ‘ Phonographic Instructor’ is designed, not so much to 
improve the art itself, as to reform the methods of teaching it. He 
thinks the prevalent modes of teaching very defective, and is confi- 
dent that his own will enable a learner to acquire facility in a much 
shorter time than has hitherto been possible. A special feature of 
the system is the total absence of reading exercises until the learner 
has become able to write. What its real merits are can only be 
determined by actual trial; but stenography has become so impor- 
tant an art that real improvements in it, or in the method of teach- 
ing it, are sure to be welcomed. ($2. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





LADY VERNEY’S book on ‘ How the Peasant Owner Lives’ is an 
attempt to show that small farms are much less economical than 
larger ones, and that the condition of the mass of peasant proprie- 
tors in Continental Europe is inferior to that of the English laborer 
who does not own a rod of land. She quotes from many authori- 
ties, both English and Continental, including some official reports, 
and also tells of what she herself has seen. The picture that is 
thus presented to our view is by no means a pleasing one, the life 
and character of the peasants in France, Italy; Russia, and other 
countries being exhibited in very dark colors. Unfortunately, too, 
there seems to be no doubt as to the facts, the authorities quoted, 
including an Italian government commission, being evidently candid 
and well-informed. But how much of this misery is really due to 
the smallness of the farms, and how much to ignorance and other 
“causes, it is difficult to say. Lady Verney’s opinion is that agricul- 
tural machinery cannot be profitably worked except on large farms, 
and that this fact, combined with the unprogressive methods of the 
peasant owner, makes it impossible for him to compete success- 
fully with the large farmer, and especially with the great resources 
of the New World. The subject is one of the highest importance, 
and those interested in economic problems will find Lady Verney’s 
book well worth reading. ($1. Macmillan & Co.) 





IN GOOD SEASON, as a campaign document for use in the com- 
ing Presidential election (so we imagine), is the comely and portl 
volume entitled ‘ John B. Finch: His Life and Work.’ Mr. Finc 
was an eloquent temperance orator, and head of the Order of Good 
‘Templars. The frontispiece shows an open manly face, full of 
vigor and kindliness.. 'ndeed, we like the face better than the 
biography, which is made up largely of speeches by or about the 
subject, with rather commonplace data and comment, and rather 
more ‘ gush’ than the ordinary unspoiled tastecan enjoy. Somuch 
honey of mutual admiration as the authors of this codperative 
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piece of literature indulge in soon cloys the average reader. The 
chief compilers of the book are Mrs. Frdisces E. Finch, the widow 
of the subject, and Mr. F. J. Sibley, a member of the fraternity of 
which he was the head. In spite of all the infelicitous features in 
this story of the life-history of a brave and true man, the narrative 
is healthy in tone, and the moral stimulus to be gained in its perusal 
is unmistakably strong. As literature, it is not worth much; as 
declamation it is fine. It is profusely illustrated and well printed, 
but lacks an index. ($1.50. Funk & Wagnalls.——E. W. BoyD, 
the head of St. Agnes’s School, Albany, N. Y., has revised her 
little handbook of 68 pages, entitled ‘English Cathedrals: their 
Architecture, Symbolism, and History,” which has most worthily 
reached a third edition. The quotation from Wordsworth found 
on the title-page is as suggestive as it is felicitously chosen : 

They dreamed not of a perishable home, 

Who thus could build. 
There are pertinent illustrations, a compact and accurate genet: 
of terms, and a historical sketch of the cathedrals of England whic 
occupies half the volume. In giving the facts, the author has not 
suppressed the poetry. Multum in parvo is comprised in the 
pages of this handy and comely book. (60 cts.’ Thomas Whit- 
taker.) 





Mr. T. C. EVANS, a journalist of the old school, whose work for 
the past thirty years has brought him into more or less intimate con- 
tact with many of the leaders in politics, theology, literature, art, etc., 
has. compiled from his scrap-book a little volume of fugitive reminis- 
cences which the American News Co. supplies to the trade under 
the title ‘Of Many Men.’ In a brief preface he offers such an apol- 
ogy for the fragmentary nature of the production, its lack of finish 
and inadequate revision, as rather forestalls any fault-finding with 
occasional lapses and inaccuracies that have crept into the text. 
The chapters appear, apparently, as they were hastily written for 
the press, and their incompleteness is perhaps atoned for by the 
dash and lightness of the writer’s journalistic style. In his pages 
on such widely familiar figures as Dickens, Bulwer, Carlyle and 
Grant, though graphically penned, he is not so happy as in those 
on such lesser lights as Sala, Paul Morphy, Wikoff, Offenbach, Bur- 
ton, Lola Montez, Edmund Yates and ‘ Uncle Sam’ Ward. Slight, 
cursory, paragraphic sketches these are, but so brilliantly worded, 
despite an occasional floridness in simile, that it was well worth 
while to gather them together between the covers of a book. 





THOSE WHO have read Mr. Froude’s ‘ The English in the West 
Indies ’ will enjoy perusing the caustic review of his amazing gen- 
eralities, which appears in a pamphlet entitled ‘Mr. Froude’s 
Negrophobia; or, Don Quixote as a Cook’s Tourist,’ by Mr. N. 
Parnell Davis. Perhaps unnecessarily personal in his details, Mr. 


- Davis shows up Mr. Froude as one of the most superficial observ- 


ers that has ever visited the West Indies. The omws of the critique 
is to prove that the historian practically made the book before he 
left England. As:to the facts concerning the engulphirig of the 
whites in the advancing wave of black humanity, one may compare 
with our critic Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s vivid chapters in Harfer’s. 
(Demarara: Argosy Press.——-DR. CHARLES B. WARRING, of 
Poughkeepsie, has printed in a pamphlet his two papers read be- 
fore the New York Academy of Sciences, on ‘Genesis I. and its 
Critics’ and ‘ Miracle Law and Evolution.’ In these theses he 
shows that the objections to the credibility of the Hebrew account 
of creation are not, as usually made, either fair or valid. He argues 
also, with ability, that nothing yet established by science makes 
absurd a belief in the supernaturalism of the Bible, and that a study 
of the miracles leads to the support of evolution. 





The Lounger 


A YOUNG FRIEND of mine, an actor, who knows as little French 
as Shakspeare knew Greek, was attracted last Monday by an ad- 
vertisement in a morning paper, announcing that Prof. 
would lecture on each of the plays Coquelin and Hading were to 
appear in, on the afternoons of their performance. ‘Just the thing 
for me,’ he said; and the price (five cents per lecture) was not so 
high as to deter him. So on Monday afternoon he presented him- 
self at the door of room No. —, in a well-known office-building in 
Broadway, and knocked for admittance. As my friend was the 
first comer, he had to wait a little while after entering. No one 
else appeared. ‘The attendance is not very large,’ observed the 
Professor rather dolefully in broken English; and soon after- 
wards the lecture began. But what was the student's discomfiture 
when it proved to be in French! He listened attentively, however, 
and by dint of his skill in the mimetic art appeared to the lectur- 
er to appreciate his reading and exposition of the text of ‘Les 





Précieuses’ as heartily as Magdelon and Cathos enjoy Mascarille’s 
rendering of his silly verses in the play itself. When the lesson 
was finished, the audience paid for it, thanked the learned Profes- 
sor, and looked up a friend who went through Moliére’s lines with 
him in the vernacular and in the evening accompanied him to the 
play. Speaking of lectures, it is worth remarking again that one 
evening spent in hearing Coquelin deliver his lines in Moliére, 
Dumas or De Girardin is a lesson in French of greater value than 
a whole term in the average class-room. 





IT WOULD SEEM to the looker-on that M. Coquelin and Mme. 
Jane Hading were ‘stars’ of too great magnitude and brilliancy to 
allow themselves to be used for advertising purposes, as they have 
been since they came to America. The people who form the au- 
diences at Palmer’s Theatre while the French comedians are play- 
ing there, are not of a class to be attracted by sensational advertis- 
ing. If there is any feeling of jealousy between M. Coquelin and 
Mme. Hading, it is a private matter and ought to be locked up 
tightly in their own breasts. Professional jealousy is a petty thing, 
and if the actor.and actress cannot control their feelings, let them 
at least keep the unpleasant story out of the newspapers, and refuse 
to be interviewed on a subject which is their own affair: and in 
which the public should have no part. Both of these distinguished 
comedians have been placed in a disagreeable position in the mat- 
ter, and some kind friend should tell them that, while nothing is too 
personal for the news gatherer, and many people love to read such 
gossip, the class from which their admirers are recruited is not to 
be caught by clap-trap of this sort. I suppose that if the truth 
were known, neither M. Coquelin nor Mme. Hading enjoy the 
pumping to which they have submitted, but they have been told 
that ‘ interviewing’ is as inevitable in America as baggage-smash- 
ing and noisy streets. 





Miss CONE’S very graceful sonnet of inquiry, printed in this 
column three weeks ago, has had the effect of disclosing the where- 
abouts of Miss Edith M. Thomas, to whom it was addressed. In 
a letter in which she tells me where she has spent the summer, 
Miss Thomas encloses a sonnet conceived and executed in the same 
happy vein as that which called it forth. This, too, I take the lib- 
erty of publishing: 

’T was Fancy that deceived my friend—not I. 

No pale recluse of Sylvan did I dwell 
In ‘strait enmosséd bower,’ or fragrant cell 

Of surging leaves repining for the sky; 

But blithely was I gone where pine-trees fly 
Where’er the winds their radiant wings compel, 
Where gleams the light-ship, and the danger-bell 

Tolls antiphon to the wild sea-gull’s cry. 

Yes, blithely was I gone—dryad no more; 

The Sea did win me by a deep-breathed spell 

To better love his sun-gold-inlaid floor 
Than any walk within a leaf-thatched dell; 

And all my gathered flowers I dropped for store 
Of sea-silks green and many a wrinkled shell. 





THE LETTER which accompanies the verses is more explicit in 
its relation of the poet’s summer odyssey. It is dated New Lon- 
don, Conn., Sept. 27:—‘ It would certainly be worth while to ab- 
scond from the world for a time, if only to evoke such a lovely 
voice crying through the wilderness for you, as the voice that Helen 
Cone sends after me—unworthy! She is only mistaken in her no- 
tion about the hamadryad. Say a daughter of Nereus or nymph of 
the sea, and you come nearer the truth; since all July was spent 
on this delightful coast ; then there was a flying visit to Ohio; a 
move eastward again, to Cape Cod; and now a delicious loitering 
back to the city.’ Miss Thomas and her sister are now safely 
lodged in New York for the winter. : 





MR. GEORGE ALLEN, who prints Mr. Ruskin’s books at Sunny- 
side, Orpington, Kent, has been interviewed—not for the first time. 
He makes a strong plea for country publication. Mr. Ruskin is 
really his own publisher, and simply pays Mr. Allen a commission 
on the sales of his books. I don’t know what Mr. Allen's share is, 
but he says that $20,000 is what he hands the famous critic every 
year as Azs share. It is doubtful that a general publishing business 
could be conducted successfully in a remote hamlet such as Or- 
pington, and if Ruskin were not Ruskin, I fear his share of the 

rofits would fall considerably below $20,000 a year. There is, 
owever, something very attractive to me in the idea of this print- 


ing-house off in the fields, far from the city’s rush and roar. In- 
stead of the compositor snatching a hasty lunch at his case, with 
the smell of the inky rollers in his nostrils and the noise of the 
stone-paved streets in his ears, he may step outside of the compos- 
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ing-room into a rose-perfumed garden and munch his meal with 
no noise to disturb him save that of the busy bees or the babbling 
brook, And how much better work he can do amid such sur- 
roundings! No wonder that Ruskin’s books are so beautifully 
printed. 





Mr. MYRON BENTON writes to me as follows, in reference to a 
paragraph published on September 29:—‘ Your correspondent is 
liable to be misunderstood when she speaks of Miss Claremont as. 
“the mother of Shelley’s Allegra ;” though it is true that she and 
Byron's Allegra were so far befriended by that generous poet as to. 
become members of his family, and perhaps, in a sense, adopted by 
him. Miss Moore’s interesting account, by the way, shows how 
closely “The Aspern Papers” by Henry James, recently published, 
was founded on Miss Claremont’s career—somewhat idealized, 
realist though he be. Miss Claremont parted with her precious 
Shelley papers, piecemeal, from her stern necessities; but Miss 
Bordereau, though goaded even more by her avarice than her 
poverty, clung to the letters of Jeffrey Aspern until her last gasp.’ 
The slip of the pen which Mr. Benton alludes to was discovered 
after the paper had gone to press, and corrected before the whole 
edition had been printed. 





The St. Fames's Gazette publishes an interesting argument a- 
gainst M. Renan’s dictum that one should on no account begin 
writing before he is forty, up to which time he should read and 
think. I quite agree with M. Renan that such a course would 
have had excellent results in the case of some young authors whom 
I know. Were this rule rigidly adhered to, we should never have 
had ‘The Quick or the Dead?’ or ‘The Truth about Tristrem 
Varick.’ At the same time, if Browning had not begun early, we 
might not have had ‘ Paracelsus,’ which he wrote at twenty-three ; 
and if Dickens had not written ‘Pickwick’ at twenty-four, he 
might never have had time to write it later. As in most contro- 
versies, there is much to be said on both sides. Certainly if one 
could spare the first forty years of his life for reading and thinking, 
the world would be relieved of much juvenilia; but he must needs 
go whom the devil drives. No one but a Vanderbilt or an Astor, 
of the present generation of those families, would have the where- 
withal to pay his bills while indulging in a forty years’ revery. 
Nor would many be able so late in life to learn the technics of their 
trade. 





The Magazines 

The Atlantic for October has something of the flavor of the old 
War-days about it, in that five or six at least of its dozen papers 
will interest every one who picks up the number. ‘The Despot of 
Broomsedge Cove,’ is becoming somewhat tiresome, but its tedious- 
ness is offset by the delicate and artistic work of Prof. Hardy in 
‘Passe Rose.’ The collaborators who hide themselves behind the 
initials H. W. P. and L. D. contribute to the issue another one of 
their classical articles, this time on that Marcus Cornelius Fronto, 
the instructor in Roman rhetoric, who was the tutor of Marcus 
Aurelius, and who is immortalized by the Emperor in the ‘ Medita- 
tions.’ A deep love existed between the master and his royal pupil 
broken only by Fronto’s death. The paper is based upon the dis- 
covery in the present century of certain portions of the corres- 
pondence which passed between the two—by no means the least 
of the treasures which modern scholarship has unearthed -from 
their graves. In the love of Aurelius for nature, the lightness of 
the manner with which he touches upon the simplé everyday life 
about him, and the (for that time) unusual informality of expression 
on the pert of both, give the letters a vital and almost contemporary 
tone. e do not learn much that is new of Aurelius, perhaps, but 
the letters prove the justness of his encomium-upon Fronto. Speak- 
ing of his mere reverence for Hadrian, the latter says of Marcus 
Aurelius, by way of contrast: ‘But Antoninus I do, indeed, love 
like the sunlight, the day, like my own life and soul; and I know 
that he loves me.’ Garibaldi has always been to his many admirers 
something of a god—an epic. hero reincarnate,—and it is in this 
key that Wm. B. Thayer pitches his memoir, based upon Garibal- 
di’s own recollections of his early life. It is a graphic, sympathetic 
account of the patriot who freed and united Italy; and in it the 
writer makes the striking suggestion that when the Nineteenth 
Century has assumed its place in the perspective of the past, it will 
be regarded, not as an era of mechanism and materialism, but of 
romance. Surely with the names of Napoleon, Kossuth, Victor 
Emmanuel and Garibaldi in mind, the theory seems hardly an un- 
tenable one. 

Another name, less renowned than those of this quaternion of 
soldiers, but about which there clings something of the same air of 
romance, is that of Tolstoi—the noble Slav who descends, of his 
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own free will, from a high social position to lead the life of the 
lowliest of men. It is this strange, unaccountable character which 
Archdeacon Farrar endeavors to. picture in the current Forum. 
There is an epic grandeur in his abnegation and renunciation, al- 
beit pushed to extremes, and it is with great sympathy and nice 
discrimination that the Archdeacon deals with his theme. Dis- 
similar in. many ways as Tolstoi’s creed is from Laurence Oli- 
phant’s, a striking parallelism is apparent in their careers. In each 
case we see a man gifted in various ways succumb to the pleasures 
and allurements of the society in which his lot was cast; in each a 
sudden disgust at its hollowness ; indifference, doubt, and a final 
severance from the world and striving for the ideal life. As the 
Russian’s nature was the more intense and passionate, he has gone 
to greater lengths in what is generally called his fanaticism; yet 
the one pegging away at his shoes and living on simples, and the 
other struggling on with his little band of co-religionists near 
Carmel, equally exemplify Mr. Thayer's fanciful idea. The con- 
ception of Utopia was old before the dawning of the Nineteenth 
Century, but no era has seen more ardent strivings for its realiza- 
tion than this—as none, on the other hand, has been so mercenary 
and material. Mr. Gosse’s interesting reply to the inquiry ‘Has 


America Produced a Poet?’ is touched upon in our leading article 


this week. 


In The Andover Review, Prof. Francis H. Stoddard has a com- 
parative critique on Tolstoi and Matthew Arnold. ‘The one is the 
complement of the other,’ he writes. Prof. Stoddard is reticent, 
except by inference, as to his opinion on Tolstoi’s attitude toward 
humanity ; more cautious, as to judgment, than Archdeacon Farrar. 
The paper is written with such fervent admiration of the two men, 
however, and in so scholarly a manner, that we are disappointed at 
his reserve and brevity. He considers (and the idea at first blush 
strikes one as far-fetched) that in aim, perhaps, the Russian and 
the Englishman were not unlike ; ‘in faith, habit of thought, trend 
of ‘ulead custom of selection of means of influence, most diverse. 
Representative, it seems to me,’ he continues, ‘the one and the 
other, each of a measureless influence working in the minds of men’; 
representative of the two halves of a real truth form; each of his 
own and for his own a Zeitgeist embodied ; each to the other a 
mirror and suggestion.’ Prof. Stoddard ‘ disclaims all thought’ of 
speaking a final word on either man, and contents himself with the 
consideration of Tolstoi as a phenomenon—phenomenal as Tourgué- 
neff and Gogol are, in that out of a half-awakened country, half- 
civilized, half-barbarian, should arise a man with the earnestness of 
a prophet, the trained hand of a polished writer, the far-eyed vision 
of a poet. Prof. Stoddard thus contrasts the authors of ‘ My Re- 
ligion ’ and of ‘ Literature and Dogma’: ‘If Tolstoi strives to em- 
body the spiritual, Arnold tries to relieve the spiritual. If Tolstoi 
would pitilessly toil in bodily sweat that so the God work might be 
done, Arnold would be the friend of him who would live in the 
spirit. The one aims to visualize the ideal, the other to depersonize 
the God conception itself.’ Another readable paper is. that of 
Samuel V. Cole, on the ‘Development of Form in the Latin 
Hymns,’ in which he reviews the course of Western hymnology 
from Hilary and Ambrose to its virtual decadence. 


The Magazine of American History contains among its other 
readable papers a highly interesting and romantic chapter in the 
history of Texas. It is written by Lee C. Harby, who, under the 
title of ‘The City of a Prince,’ recounts in a graphic manner the 
purpose of an organization of German nobles, scholars and philoso- 
phers to found ‘ upon the virgin soil of the lovely valley where the 
springs of the Comal pour their waters into the Guadalupe ’ a home 
for transplanted Teutons. The idea does not seem to have sprun 
out of the well-springs of philanthropy but of policy; and thoug 
the scheme was started, it proved a failure. Yet to-day there is a 
New Braunfels, named after the Prince Sohns-Braunfels, who some 
forty years ago established the colonists in the land. This ‘City of 
a Prince’ we imagine will be heard about here for the first time by 
most of the magazine’s readers, and might furnish a very effective 
background for romance. It is to be continued in the next num- 
ber. The frontispiece is a portrait of Col. William Leete Stone, 
whose diary of ‘A Trip from New York to Niagara in 1829’ is 
published with it. 


The old-discussion over realism and romance rages intermittently 
in the periodicals ; andin Belford’s Magazine this month we have 


. another contribution on the subject, headed ‘ Novel-Writing ; a Lost 


Art.’ Mr. C. L. Hildreth is the writer, and we can easily imagine 
him at one with Mr...Lang on the matter of ‘literary anodynes.’ 
Yet why this persistent edging to extremes? Must we, because we 
confess a liking for Mr. James or Mr. Howells, by that confession 
declare ourselves at war with Dumas or Louis Stevenson? Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, the Brontés and Bulwer were story-tellers, our 
critic remarks; Howells, James and Cable are.‘ something—better 
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or worse—for which a new and distinctive classification must be 
invented. Novelists, in the accepted sense, they are not.’ Yet in 
some magazine next month a proselyte of ‘realism’ is likely to 
exactly transpose the terms of this edict of Mr. Hildreth’s, and, 
granting that Dickens and Thackeray may be story-tellers, pro- 
nounce them mighty poor ones, not for a moment to be ranked as 
novelists. -We believe that Mr. Howells himself hashad something 
to say on this subject. We should be very loth indeed to coincide 
with this writer, that novel-writing is of the things that were. 
Whatever his enemies—if he possess, such—may say against the 
gallant editor of this periodical, they must grant him the courage of 
his convictions. Mr. Piatt dares to place ‘ Robert Elsmere’ side 
by side with Laura Daintrey’s ‘Eros,’ rather to the advantage of 
the latter. He calls the first ‘without exception one of the most 
tedious, able efforts ever put between covers’ and a ‘dangerous 
volume ;’ while as for ‘Eros,’ though he grants it erotic, its ‘ poetic 
beauty ’ and epigrammatic style has appealed strongly to his fancy. 
Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt’s poem, ‘ When Saw We Thee?’ is an impas- 
sioned bit of verse, in her loveliest manner. ‘The Shadow of the 
Bars,’ the complete novel of the issue, is contributed by Ernest De 
Lancey Pierson. 

The emancipated writer who calls herself Ouida has never shown 
much affection for English-speaking people, and has never been 
backward in expressing her dislike through the glorified creatures 
who figure.in her books. ‘The Streets of London’ are the object 
of her scorn now, and she opens Ze Woman's World for the 
present month with an anathema on the highways and byways of 
the British metropolis. There is a great deal of truth, to be sure, 
in what Ouida says. ‘Here are some random selections from her 
philippic: ‘London is the worst-lighted capital in the whole of Eu- 
rope;’ ‘the streets are dreary, though so peopled ;’ ‘ the crossing- 
sweeper at the roadside smells of whiskey;’ ‘the gin-soaked 
creatures remain ;’ ‘ area-barriers give to almost every 
London house the aspect of a menagerie combined with a mad- 
house.’ Ouida has a quick eye in spying out the nakedness of any 
land. Yet in spite of her maledictions, there strangely remain 
some 4,000,000 of people who manage to exist near London Bridge. 
‘A Walk through the Marais’ of Paris with Mary F. Robinson 
is much pleasanter strolling than with Ouida in London; Mme. 
Darmesteter is certainly a more sympathetic czcerone than the au- 
thor of ‘ Moths.’ The Marais of Paris is one of the most enjoyable 
quarters of the city for the tourist. Though its old Henri Quatre 
palaces have been transformed to workshops and their once noble 
occupants have given way to plebeian rendzers, there breathes out 
from the courtyards through the quaint old archwaysa spirit of the 
past to be found nowhere else within the ramparts. The Hétel 
Carnavalet which once enshrined the penates of Mme. de Sévigné 
is now one of the most entertaining old museums in the world ; the 
old Hotel Clisson, which grew into the Hétel de Soubise, redolent 
with the tragic memories of the House of Guise, is now the 
Archives Nationales; a stone’s-throw from hence Constable Montmo- 
rency’s old home, now the Hétel St. Aignan, and not far off the 
once flower-like manor of Gabriel d’Estrées, where her King kept 
tryst,—all these given up to mechanics and lodgers. Daudet has 
caught the modern, material aspect of the region, and has used it 
effectively as a background in ‘ Fromont Jeune and Risler Ainé.’ 
It is the old Paris, teeming with memories, which Miss Robinson 
so delightfully depicts in 7ze Woman's World. 


The Fine Arts 
The Boughton Exhibition. 

A PLEASANT half-hour’s amusement for an autumn af- 
ternoon is offered by the George H. Boughton exhibition, 
at Mr. Avery’s Fifth Avenue Galleries. There is something 
autumnal in Mr. Boughton’s art. His landscapes and his. » 
figures all give us much the same effects of browns and 
russets and grays and dull yellows. Even his summer idyls, 
like the daintily conceived and painted ‘Izaak Walton and 
the Milkmaids,’ with its lovely English summer turf and its 
mackerel sky, seems to sound the note of approaching au- 
tumn; there is a chill in the atmosphere. Boughton’s color 
is best when the soul of the waning year inspires it. His 
‘Golden Afternoon: Isle of Wight,’ only recently painted, 
showing downs with a sheepfold full of sheep, has the mel- 
low quality of tone and color which we find in all his best 
works. This collection exhibits many phases of this Angli- 
cized American painter’s talent and development. A small 
snow-scene, ‘ Deserted,’ depicting the home of Ethan Allen 
in Vermont, is painted in a prim, ‘liney’ way, and marks 
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his pre-English period. Boughton loved line before he 
found fellow-lovers in the English. In fact, he is too ‘liney’ 
for the modern American art-taste. The pictures painted 
under French influences (Boughton was a pupil of Edou- 
ard Frére) please us better. ‘The Cronies,’ two old peas- 
ant women chumming over a fire; ‘A Gypsy Girl,’ with its 
warm tone and well-studied autumn landscape; and ‘The 
Smokers,’ vividiy telling a tale of Peter Stuyvesant’s wrath 
with the Knickerbockers who used the vile weed, show what 
Boughton might have done if he had not come under the 
picture-book, nursery-rhyme influences of a certain sort of 
London art. Pretty young girls and children in early Eng- 
lish costumes please the popular eye, but they do not satisfy 
the artistic mind. A new note is struck in the recently 
painted ‘Tam O’Shanter,’ which shows Tam hurrying across 
the bridge with the goblins after him; the effects of light 
are very good. But this is not serious art; it is a sort of 
attractive child’s play. This very agreeable little exhibi- 
tion, as a whole, tends to confirm the impression that Mr. 
Boughton’s reputation is somewhat greater than his ability 
warrants. He is, to a great extent, a London-made man. 





Art Notes 

THE latest publication of the Arundel Society is a large chro- 
molithograph of Botticelli’s ‘ Primavera’ (Spring), at present in the 
Academy at Florence. It was formerly in the villa of Cosimo de’ 
Medici, at Castello. It is unusually quaint, even for early Italian 
art. .The scene seems like a medieval travesty of a classic pro- 
cession in honor of spring. Overhead isa solid roof of orange- 
trees in flower and fruit. At the left is Hermes, touching with his 
caduceus some unexplained object like drapery among the orange- 
boughs. Three long-legged Graces in diaphanous white garments 
dance in a round behind him. In the middle, a little back, stands 
Venus, with the red and blue garments and the plain, virtuous 
countenance of an early Florentine Madonna. Cupid is shooting 
at the Graces from his post among the orange-boughs. Flora— 
a rather vivacious-looking nymph, in a flowered white gown, like 
bedroom chintz, with a necklace and girdle of flowers—stands at 
the right of the composition, with a ‘ weedy’ female representing 
Spring, in a pale yellow garment, clinging to her; while Boreas, 
in faded blue draperies, bends down from the orange-tree roof and 
endeavors to snatch the trembling creature away. The whole com- 
eege repels at first, by its grotesqueness, but at a second glance 
begins to fascinate. Elegance of line, and that decorative use of it 
which have given Botticelli his position as the head of a modern 
school of art-revivalists, are very noticeable in this work. Dramatic 
action, of a processional, frieze-like sort, where the individual is 
subordinated to the decorative idea, is another of its academic 
merits. The color has very much the quality desirable in a repro- 
duction of early art. (E. & J. B. Young & Co.) 


Sun and Shade for October is the second number of a publica- 
tion purporting to be a photographic record of events. It is prac- 
tically a portfolio of photogravures. Excellent likenesses of the 
Presidential candidates appeared in the first number. The best 
of those in the present number is a plate from The Art Review, 
after a landscape, by R.C. Minor. Another striking plate, good 
enough in a mechanical way, is ‘ The Minuet,’ being a scene from a 
play in which two couples, dressed in Directoire costume, form a 
tolerably well composed group: The work is published by the 
Photogravure Co. of New York. 


—Vassili Verestchagin, the Russian artist, is about to publish 
through the Harpers an illustrated work in which he will set forth 
his views on the subject of realistic art. The book will be issued 
in time to explain the character of his works to be seen next month 
at the American Art Galleries. 


—A very good piece of stained glass, now on exhibition at the 
rooms of the Tiffany Glass Co., looks like an Alma-Tadema, with 
its blue Italian skies most beautifully rendered, and its rich ¢olored 
marbles done in jewelled glass. The subject represents ‘ An Offer- 
ing to the Gods.’ There are three compartments. In the middle 
panel is a young girl, bearing an offering of fruit to lay on the altar, 
which occupies the right-hand compartment under the foliage of a 
stone pine with doves hovering about it. The left-hand panel is 
occupied by several figures, the most prominent of which is that of 
a young woman playing on a lyre. The figures are grouped in pro- 
cessional order on a marble terrace overhanging the sea. The lu- 
Minous \effect of the sky at the right is realy remarkable for the 
skill shown in producing it. 
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—A valuable art-work, shortly to be published at Boston, is 
‘King’s Handbook of Public Art Galleries in the United States,’ by 
Walter Rowlands. _ It will contain outline histories of all the public 
art-museums. in the country, and all necessary information of a 
practical character. The illustrations, one hundred in number, 
will include views of buildings and reproductions of many impor- 
tant art-works contained in different museums. The kaak will be 
published by the Moses King Corporation. 

—It has been decided by the Secretary of the Treasury that no 
return-duty shall be charged on pictures painted by French artists 
since 1878, owned in America and sent to the Paris Exposition of 
1889. 

—A statue of Horace Greeley, to be placed in the City Hall 
Park facing Printing House Square, has been modelled in clay by 
Alexander Doyle. The famous journalist is shown bareheaded and 
seated with a newspaper in his hand anda pile of books lying under 
his armchair. The statue is to be of bronze, heroic size, and will 
stand on a massive pedestal. It will cost $15,000, and all the 
printers in the country will be allowed to contribute. ; 

—Carl Rohl-Smith, the Danish-American sculptor, has recently 
executed a statue of Miss Hollis of Boston, which is now on exhi- 
bition in Tiffany’s window. It is said to bethe first statue executed 
in this country by the galvano-plastric process. » The life-size figure 
has a slightly mournful effect, as though it were intended to stand 
overatomb. The treatment is modern and rather realistic, but the 
figure is sufficiently idealized to avoid triviality, and the spiritual 
side of the subject is made more prominent than the physical. 

—Still another important art-sale is to take place this winter. 
Mr. James H. Stebbins has announced his intention of parting with 
his valuable collection of pictures, and the American Art Associa- 
tion will have charge of the exhibition and sale. The collection 
consists of seventy-nine oils, water-colors and pen-and-inks, and 
four statues. Among the prominent works are important examples 
of Géréme, Fortuny, Alma-Tadema, Meissonier, Bouguereau, De 
Neuville, Vibert, Zamacois, De Nittis, Leloir, Horace Vernet and 
Rosa Bonheur. 


—The subject of the next Architectural League competition, 
open to all draughtsmen in the United States under twenty-five years 
of age, is‘ The Tomb of a Prominent Architect.’ For the best 
drawing, the prize will be a gold medal, to be known as the Gold 
Medal of the Architectural League, and for the second best a silver 
medal. 

—The Boston Massacre. Monument, commemorating the Boston 
Massacre of March 5, 1770, is to be unveiled on Boston Common 
on Oct. 25. The sculptor is Robert Kraus of Germany, now set- 
tled at Boston. Exactly why foreign sculptors should be employed 
to execute patriotic American memorials does not appear. The 
monument in question consists of a statue of heroic size standing 
against a tapering shaft. It represents the Genius of Liberty. On 
the front of the rectangular pedestal will be placed a bronze bas- 
relief-depicting the scene of the massacre. 





Notes 


Mr. KIRK MUNROE writes to us as follows, from Cambridge, 
Mass. :—‘ In. collaboration with my brother-in-law, the Rev. Charles 
E. Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s only living son, I am pre- 
paring for early publication a life of the author of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” We are greatly annoyed by the persistent publication of 
notices to the effect that other persons are working in the same 
direction, and, with the authorization of Mrs. Stowe, or aided by © 
members of her family, are preparing “ biographies” or “literary 
lives” of the distinguished authoress. Such statements, so far as 
they refer to Mrs. Stowe or any member of her family, are absolutely 
false. Any such book can only be collated from material already 
published in biographical encyclopzedias, the ‘ Autobiography and 
Correspondence of Lyman Beecher,” the “Life of Henry Ward 
Beecher, etc.”; for every original document and letter belonging to 
Mrs. Stowe is now in our possession, and no fragment of these 
writings has been allowed at any time to pass into other hands. 
Among the vast accumulation of this original material already ex- 
amined, we find the MS. of the first essay ever written by Mrs. 
Stowe, her diaries covering the most interesting period of her life, 
criticisms of her own and other works in MS., copies of her own 
letters to the most notable personages of her time both at home 
and abroad with their replies, letters that relate the whole inner 
history of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the causes that led to its.produc- 
tion and the sources of information from which she drew her facts, 
and letters filled with praise, criticism, and rabid abuse of this and 
others of her works, beside a quantity of other extremely valuable 
matter. With such a wealth of material to draw from, it will be 
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impossible to produce anything else than a book of su ing in- 


terest. This authorized and only accurate life of the author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” will be ready for the press early in 1889.’ © 

—The pag achamre, company opened a short season of 
French plays at Palmer’s Theatre (late Wallack’s) on Monday night. 
M. Coquelin appeared on that evening in ‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules ’ 
and ‘ La Joie fait Peur,’ while Mme. Hading made her first appearance 
on Tuesday in ‘ Le Maitre de Forges.’ hese distinguished actors. 
were cordially received by large audiences. Of their respective 
performances we shall speak at some length next week. 

—The two leading holiday publications which the Harpers will 
issue are the ‘ Old Songs,’ illustrated with the a by E. A. 
Abbey and Alfred Parsons, and Gen. Lew Wallace’s ‘ oe Ben of 
Christ,’ also richly illustrated. A large illustrated volume on ‘ Eng- 
lish Cathedrals’ will also appear soon from the Franklin Square 
press. 

—‘Pen and Ink: Papers on Subjects of More or Less Impor- 
tance’ is the title of a collection of essays by Brander Matthews 
which Longmans, Green & Co. will publish next month both in 
New York and London. The ‘Philosophy of the Short Story,’ the 
‘Ethics of Plagiarism,’ and the ‘ Antiquity of Jests’ are among the 
subjects Mr. Matthews has treated ; and he has also included a 
a discussion of the origin and theory of the game of 

‘oker. By way of prologue and epilogue, H. C. Bunner and An- 
drew Lang have written poems to open and close Mr. Matthews’s 
volume of prose. 

—Mr. Edward J. Harding writes to us as follows :—‘A writer in 
the October AZ/antic calls attention to the fact that Hadrian’s 
Apostrophe to his Soul has never been successfully translated— 
into English, is of course understood. The following line-for-line 
rendering — written, by a singular coincidence, on the very day 
upon which the above-mentioned paragraph caught my eye—at 
least brings out the Catullian playfulness of the original. For the 
diminutives of the text there is no satisfactory English equivalent. 

What, winsome sprite! you truant, you ! 
My body’s guest and gossip too, 

Wilt leave me? for what regions new? 
Pale, stark and stripped, my little one! 
Are all thy sports and sallies done ? 

—Paris Illustré, of which the International News Co. now pub- 
lish an English edition, is edited by a gentleman whose motto is 
Place aux dames. In the number of Oct. 6, the first page is given 
up to a highly colored, but on the whole quite satisfactory, portrait 
of Mrs. Cleveland, reproduced from one of the best photographs 
the lady.has had taken. A double-page supplement presents 
the strong face of the President of the United States. 
column, a budget of ‘ Paris Gossip,’ tells of the French President’s 
recent tour of the provinces; and the concluding article, ‘ A la Mer,’ 
notes the passion for lawn-tennis of the Parisian summering at the 
seashore. As usual the paper abounds with colored sketches of 
the lightest sort. The translation is excellently done, and there is 
every reason to expect, as well as to hope, that the News Co.’s 
venture will prove a great success. 


—Mr. Augustine Birrell is to follow in the dangerous footsteps 
of Canon Ainger and prepare an edition of the ‘ Essays of Elia.’ 
Herbert Railton, however, is to furnish six etchings for it, which 
will go a long way toward insuring its success. The edition—a 
limited one—will be issued in two small volumes from the Chiswick 
Press. 

—Prof. James Bryce is a liberal-minded man and an unprejudiced 
and acute writer, so that in his forthcoming volume on the Ameri- 
can Republic we have every reason to expect a dispassionate and 
clear statement of our social and political economy and a thoughtful 
study of the workings of our Government. The book is promised 
for next month. The new edition of Sir Charles Dilke’s ‘Greater 
Britain,’ which has been so enlarged and revised as to be practi- 
cally a new book, and in which there is to-be a section relating to 
the United States, is also nearly ready for the press. 

—‘ The Court of Charles the Fourth,’ a romance of the Escurial, 
has been translated from the Spanish of Galdos by Clara Bell, and 
is published this week by W. S. Gottsberger. 

—When Mr. Charles Longman was in this country last spring 
he was very much taken with Mr. J. Whitcomb Riley’s poems and 
arranged with the author to publish a volume of them specially 
prepared for the London public. This selection, called ‘ Old-Fash- 
ioned Roses,’ has just been issued in England in a pretty little book 
uniform with Miss Kendall’s ‘ Dreams to Sell,’ the English edition 
of ‘Ballads of Books’ and Mr. Lang’s forthcoming volume of poems, 
‘Grass of Parnassus.’ Longmans, Green & Co. were also the 
English publishers of Mrs. Deland’s ‘Old Garden’ and ‘John 
Ward, Preacher.’ 
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—Mr. George H. Jessop’s three stories of Irish character in Cali- 
fornia will be begun in The Century for December, when ‘The 
Rise and Fall of the Irish Eagle’ will appear. This will be fol- 
lowed promptly by ‘An Old Man from the Old Country’ and 
‘Under the Redwood Tree.’ All three stories will be illustrated by 
E. W. Kemble. Mr. Jessop has a tale of mystery, ‘The Last of 
the Costellos,’ in the current number of Longman’s Magazine; and 
he has also written, in collaboration with Brander Matthews, a 
humorous story which will appear in an early number of Harfer's. 

—A new edition of the poetical works of Emma Lazarus is pre- 
paring at the Riverside Press, and will before long be brought out 
in two volumes by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


—It was by inadvertence that we spoke of Edward Clodd as one 
of the pen-names of the late R.A. Proctor. Mr. Clodd is an actual 
person, as those will be glad to know who have enjoyed his simple 
and scientific ‘ Story of Creation,’ reviewed in our issue of July 21. 

—The Brentanos promise the immediate publication of Sir Morell 
Mackenzie’s book on the late Emperor Frederick’s illness. 

— Dr. Mackenzie’s ‘ Frederick the Noble,’ ‘ Robert Elsmere’ and 
Alphonse Daudet’s ‘ L’Immortel,’ will make up the most notable 
trio of this year’s publications. Apart from the pathological char- 
acter of Sir Morell’s book, it is reported that it will illustrate strik- 
ingly the late Emperor’s amiability, and his great patience and forti- 
tude in suffering. A pamphlet has just been collated by some of 
the late Emperor’s most distinguished philanthropic co-workers, 
with reference to the beneficent side of his character, and the ex- 
Empress Victoria is understood to be the author of the biography, 
soon to appear in England, which will be a tribute to the greatness 
both of his public and private life. These, with the lately published 
fragments of his war diary, make up an imposing array of Freder- 
ickian literature. 

—From Paris comes the announcement of the death of Father 
Schleyer, the inventor of Volapiik. Concerning this ‘ universal lan- 
guage,’ a well-known philologist recently wrote to us: ‘ There can 
be no doubt that this “ lingo,”-monstrous as it is in its hybridism, 
is destined to a career, and that many who would shudder at 
Italian or German, French or Spanish, as a vehicle of intellectual 
culture, will take infinite pains to learn Volapiik simply because in 
their eyes it will take the place of five or six languages.’ 

—Mr. Hurlbert’s ‘Ireland under Coercion,’ which has been so 
much discussed in Great Britain, will be republished here imme- 
diately by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. As Mr. Hurlbert is an Amer- 
ican citizen, his copyright in his book is secure in this country. 


—Frank Dempster Sherman, who like Prof. Hardy is a mathe- 
matician as well as a Zt¢érateur,is preparing for the press a work 
on calculus and a book of verses. 

—Mr. Gladstone is said to be very busy just at present in ar- 
ranging his enormous public and private correspondence. He has 
already destroyed several thousand letters, and the remainder he in- 
tends to arrange in chronological order. While this may simplify 
matters somewhat for his executors, they will still have an Herculean 
labor before them. 


—Geo. Routledge & Sons have bought the copyright of the works 
of Grace Aguilar. 

—Archbishop Cranmer’s library, a notable collection of Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Century literature, has lately come to light. Besides 
numerous manuscripts, 267 printed books have been found in the 
British Museum, 20 in the Cambridge University Library, 18 at 
Lambeth Place, and 5 in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 


—Robert Clarke & Co. have in press a book which ought to ex- 
cite profoundly the interest of students of Vergil. The author is 
Joseph S. Tunison; of the New York 7rzdune’s editorial staff, and 
its title ‘Master Vergil: a Series of Studies upon the Medizval 
Reputation of the Author of the “A:neid.””’ Mr. Tunison has de- 
voted many years to the study of Vergil, and with. much diligence 
(so at least writes one who has seen the proof-sheets of his book) 
has brought together not merely a résumé of the many anecdotes 
popular during the Middle Ages, which present Vergil in the light 
of poet, mechanical inventor, lover, magician and what not, but has 
subjected them to searching critical study for the purpose of show- 
ing the relation of the legends to Vergil as poet and man, and col- 
laterally illuminating the attitude of medizval. scholasticism in the 
premises. The contents and order of the book are easily to be 
gathered from the division headings, which, after an introductory 
‘apology,’ are as follows: ‘ Vergil and the Devil,’ ‘ Vergil in Liter- 
ary Tradition,’ ‘Vergil’s Book of Magic,’ ‘Vergil the Man of 
Science,’ ‘ Vergil the Saviour of Rome,’ ‘ Vergil the Lover,’ ‘ Vergil 
the Prophet’ and ‘Vergil in Later Literature.’ To all except a 
comparatively small number of students, Mr. Tunison will appear 

in the light of an explorer in regions full of novel interest. 
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—A new edition of the Rubaiydt of Omar Khayydm, to be issued 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will contain the first translation of the 
uatrains by Fitzgerald, together with the fourth edition showing 
the latest revisions and additions. 
—The Memoirs of Grenville Murray, prepared by his widow, are 
to be published early next year by Sampson Low & Co. 


—Augustine Birrell has written an essay on Matthew Arnold for 
the November Scrzbner’s. In the same number Stevenson’s ‘ Mas- 
ter of Ballantrae’ will begin. The story has for its central figures 
a Scotch laird and his two sons, one loyal to King James, the 
other a follower of King George. The time, of course, is the 
Eighteenth Century, and the scene is laid in many lands. 


—The Woman's World, which has been successfully edited by 
Oscar Wilde since its foundation, will celebrate its first birthday 
next month by the permanent addition of several new pages of let- 
ter-press. The price is to remain the same. 


—Wnm. Sharp, who wrote the ‘ Shelley,’ will prepare ‘ Heine ’ also 
for the Great Writers Series. 


—Among the frontispieces preparing for Wide Awake for 1889 
are portraits of John Burroughs at twenty, Helen Jackson (‘ H. H.’) 
in her young womanhood, Sir Walter Scott's famous little friend, 
* Pet Marjorie,’ and Lady Raleigh, the wife of Sir Walter. 


—Bangs & Co. announce an attractive sale of old books, some 
of them quite scarce and curious, on the last three days‘of the month. 
The lovers of black-letter will find much to gratify their craze, 
while those to whom early editions of standard works appeal more 
strongly will also find much to loosen their purse-strings. 


—D. C. Heath & Co. will issue this month a series of leaflets for 
the guidance of studénts of English Literature of the Nineteeth 
Century, prepared by Louise Manning Hodgkins, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at Wellesley. 


—The city of Genoa is naturally anxious to participate in honor- 
ing the memory of Columbus on the approaching 4ooth anniversary 
of America’s discovery, and will celebrate it by the representation 
of the opera ‘Christoforo Colombo,’ composed by Morlacchi in 
1828. 


—A. C. McClurg & Co. will soon have ready three new volumes 
in the French Writers Series. They are ‘ Montesquieu,’ by Albert 
Sorel; ‘Turgot,’ by Léon Say; and ‘Victor Cousin,’ by Jules 
Simon. Prof. Melville B. Anderson is translating the volumes 
especially for this firm. The same house announce Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ edited by Alfred Pollard ; a new Life 
of Shelley, by Felix Rabbe, translated from the French by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey; ‘The Standard Symphonies,’ by George P. Upton; 
and a dramatic romance in verse, ‘The Viking,’ by Elwyn A. 
Barron, for which Lawrence Barrett has written a preface. 


—Major Pond announces the first appearance in America of Dr. 
Edward Pick, who will lecture at Chickering Hall next Tuesday 
afternoon and evening on the ‘Improvement of the Memory’ and 
* Facilitating the Acquirement of Knowledge.’ 


—The sixteenth season of the Oratorio Society of New York will 
‘open on Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 14. Other performances will 
be given at Christmas time and in March. A work announcced to 
be performed for the first time in this country is the ‘ Missa Sol- 
lemnis’ of Grell. The Society will be assisted as usual by the 
Symphony Society and ‘the best available soloists.’ The eleventh 
season of the Symphony Society will be opened on Friday after- 
noon, Nov. 2. The announcements include the orchestra’s first 
rendition of Berlioz’s symphony, ‘ Harold in Italy,’ and the first per- 
formance in America of the scene of ‘ The Finding of the Child 
Moses’ from Rubinstein’s sacred opera. Mr. Walter Damrosch, 
who makes these announcements, announces further a course of 
afternoon explanatory lectures for the gendral public and an even- 
lecture course for associate members of the Society. 





The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference.| 

QUESTIONS 

No. 1403.—1. In what French novel can I find—or find again—the 
follawing sentence: ‘Quoiqu’ en disent les arithmétiques, Jes riens ad- 
ditionnés finissent quelquefois par étre quelquechose.’ 2. What can I 
learn of Percival Lowell, beyond the fact that he wrote the series of ar- 
ticles'entitled ‘ The Soul of the Far East’ in Zhe Atlantic for 1887, and 
also, some time since, a brilliant sketch of ‘A Coup d'Etat in Corea’? 

ATHENS, N. Y. M. B. 
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Number 2 50. 


No, 1404.——Can you direct me to any books that would be of assist- 
ance in illustrating a work on Texas and Mexico at the time of the 
Texan uprising—costumes, etc.? 

New York. A.L. 


[So far as we know there is nothing authoritative in the way of pic- 
tures of costumes. We have questioned an ‘expert’ on the subject, and 
he writes to us as follows:—‘I faintly remember some illustrated articles 
in Harper's early in the ’50s, I think, that will be as nearly right as any- 
thing that is likely to be found. These, certainly, will cover Mexican 
and U.S. army uniforms. The dress of the Mexicans—other than sol- 
diers—remains unchanged, so that any of the late illustrated books about 
Mexico will serve the artist’s purpose—only he must be careful not to 
use costumes belonging to Southern Mexico or the hot lands of the 
coast. For Crockett and Bowie and the rest, there is nothing to go by 
at all, I fear. All the pictures of these worthies belong to a period of 
illustration when the artist’s fancy was the only guide. There is a por- 
trait, I think, of Houston. I happened to drive over to Dr. E. E. 
Hale’s yesterday. Heis, you know, about the best authority upon Texas; 
and I am sorry to say that he quite agrees with me as to the unobtaina- 
bleness of pictorial facts. I should advise your correspondent to con- 
sult Brantz Mayer’s ‘‘ Mexico as it Was and Is” and ** Mexico: Az- 
tec, Spanish and Republican.” Mrs. F. C. Gooch’s ‘‘Face to Face with 
the Mexicans” ($4.25, New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert), is ex- 
cellent in the matter of illustrations.’] 

ANSWERS 

No. 1384.—M. Milsand, to whom the revised version of ‘Sordello’ 
was dedicated in 1863, lived then in Dijon, France. The last years of 
his life were spent at his place, Villers la Faye, in the Céted’Or. He 
was a literary critic, and contributed numerous papers to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes—a list of which I enclose for your correspondent. He 
died Sept. 4, 1886, at an advanced age. M. Milsand was a friend 
of Browning’s father, and a life-long and devoted friend of the poet, to 
whom for many years he made an annual visit during the London ‘sea- 
son.’ I met him at the poet’s house four or five years ago. He had 
extensive vineyards in Burgundy, which produced a much-esteemed 
brand of Chambertin wine. There was a notice of him in the London 
Academy of Sept. 11, 1886. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. H.C, 





No, 1402.— May 7 (not 12), 1812, was the date of Browning’s birth. 


Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice «f 
any work will depend uton itsinterest and importance. Where no address is given 
the publication is issued in New York. 

Abbott, L. Commentary on the Romans.............. ...eeeeeeee A.S Barnes & Co. 
Allen, J. H. The Tariff and Its Evils................. ..G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Bacon, T.S. The Beginning of Religion... et London: Rivingtons. 
Barrett, F. A Recoiling Vengeance, so0c.............-2.eseeeee: D. Appleton & Co. 
Bartlett, S.C. The Guaranties of a Noble Life....Concord: Republican Press Ass'n. 
Beecher, H. W. Plymouth Pulpit Sermons. 4-vols. $1.50 each. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 








Berneike, M. L. Astronomy Note-Book................2 00000 seseee A. Lovell & Co. 
Bolton, S. K. Some Successful Women...............0..0008 Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Bradford, A. H. Spirit and Life. $1............... ..005 Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
Browning, R. Poetical Works. Vol. V1. $1.50........... ..2e-- Macmillan & Co. 
Bryant, W.C. Thanatopsis and Other Favorite Poems. _13c....Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Carey, R.N. Aunt Diana. $1.95............. 4..- ‘ negy B. Lippincott Co, 
Clouston, W. A. Book of Noodles............-......eeeeee A. C, Armstrong & Son. 


Clum, F. D. Inebriety : Its Causes, Its Results, Its Remedy. $1.2 
Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Gi BA Eeletlo Graniinn. Sis. sc ids ces cecece custcenbe@enves Thomas Whittaker. 
Davidson, J. T. Sure to Succeed. $1.25.......20000 ceeceee A.C. Armstrong & Son. 
Greene, H. R. Inductive Language Lessons and Elementary Grammar. 
A. Lovell & Co. 
Green, A. K. Behind Closed Doors.. ... .........-eeceee- cess G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Groh, D. W. The Tariff in a Nutshell..... ..... .. Chicago: Belford, Clarke & Co. 
Harris, S.S. Christianity and Civil Society. $r. T 
Elasrison: J. A. Autretaws, Goo. i... 25. veces. caicdcnes ndesdssedsecccas Cassell & Co. 
Hart, V.C. Western China.... .........csceccccesececes -Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Hawthorne, J. Sinfire. Fawcett, E., Douglas Duane. soc. 
Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Heron-Allen, E. Kisses of Fate........ 2... ......- Chicago: Belford, Clarke & Co. 
Hewes, F, Cit zen’s Atlas of American Politics. 1789-1888. $2. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
History of the Equestrian Statue of Israe] Putnam at Brooklyn, Conn. 
Hartford: Case, Lockwood, Brain & Brainard Co. 
Howe, E. W. A Man Story ton: Ticknor & Co. 
Hutchinson, H. G. The Record of a Human Soul. $r...... Longmans, Green & Co. 
Hutton, C. W. The Story of Beryl. 30€......... 02. cceeeeceeeseeees ohn B, Alden. 
unt, L Stories from the Itahan Poets. 2 vols. $2 . .......G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Janssen, F. American Amateur Athletic and Aquatic History. 1829-1888. 

y EE Outing Co. 
Kirk, H.C, When Age Grows Young. 50¢.............+++: Chas. T. Dillingham. 
Logan, A. S. Jesus in Modern Life. $1.25. ........-. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Mathews, W. Wit and Humor: Their Use and Abuse. $1.50. 

‘ Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
Minto, W. The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot. goc...... .......... Harper & Bros. 
Nichol, J. Francis Bacon: His Life and Philosophy. Part I. $1 25. 
Phila a B. Lippincott Co. 

Parker, W. J. The Human Soul................... Nashville: Hasslock « Ambrose. 
Phillips, H., Jr. First Contribution to the Study of Folk-Lore of Philadelphia 

: and its Vicinity........ Phila. 
Phyfe, W. H. P. The School Pronouncer...... .......++0--5+: utnam’s Sons. 
Political Manual, 1888. 10€.......... 240 cee cece cov eeeete C. A. Montgomery & Co, 
Stephens, A.S. Lord Hope's Choice. a5c.. 
Walworth, J. H. That Girl From Texas 
Westall, W. Mr. Fortescue. 40C........--.0eseeeeesees . s « «D. Appleton & Co. 
Wilcox, E,W. Poems of Pleasure ..Chicago: Belford, Clarke & Co. 
Williams, R. P. Laboratory Manual of General Chemistry. 30c. Boston, Ginn & Co. 
Witherspoon, O. Doctor Ben. soc Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Yonge,C.M, Our New Mistress. $1.25..........-000 cscs ceeeee Thomas Whittaker. 
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